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New war, old warlord. 


(War in Asia) 
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Discover these Wonderful Differences 
in the World’s Most Modern Car 





Photography by Serra 


Discover the 1951 Nash! You, who have not owned a attempted in other cars. This is music to our ears. It is the 
Nash, may have wondered at the remarkable enthusiasm way owners applaud us for keeping ahead of the procession 
and loyalty of Nash Airflyte owners. They tell you of ex- for building more modern cars 

ceptional gas mileage—ol long trips without fatigue—of Our sales gain since the war is 3 five times as great as the 
spending a comfortable night in the Nash bed—of driving average of the industry. One ride will tell you why! 
through blizzards in perfect comtort—ofl feats of hill-climb- Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s most 
ing, fast driving and taking roads they would not have modern car. : 





Dream away the miles, while another drives, Here's the basic secret of streamliner trains, Take your choice of 20 different upholstery 
in this Airliner Reclining Seat. At night, both modern airliners and Nash automobiles. Air- combinations; one of the widest offered by 
seats become Twin Beds. Coil springs indi- flyte : mnstruction welds body-and-frame into any ear-maker. Hydra-Matic Drive available 
vidually cushion all four moving wheels. one double-rigid, girdered unit that’s safer, in both Ambassador and Statesman series, 





Even ot zero, your Airflyte is as cozy as home. Over 25 miles to the gallon, at average high- . » 
the Weather Eye The Worlds Most Modern Cars 


It alone has System that re- way speed, in the Nash Statesman, And a 
freshes, filters and thermostatically heats the I 
air on pressurized airliner 





Ambassador recently averaged 95.3 The Ambassador « The Statesman * The Rambler 


principles, miles per hour for over 700 miles! 


TELEVISION —tLook for “The Nosh Airflyte Theatre” on your favorite CBS Television Station every week. Nosh Motors, Division Nosh-Kelvinotor Corp., Detroit, Mich, 
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There’ a lot of 


MILEAGE in a 
ton of coal 


Supplying both the civilian and military 
needs of this “nation on wheels” calls for 
the staggering total of 76 million tires a 
year! And they range from “pint-size” tires 
for your automobile to huge, heavy-treaded 
shoes for the tank-hauling Army truck in 
this photograph. 


Making all this tough, long-wearing 
rubber—both synthetic and natural—takes 
plenty of low-cost heat and power. And 
most of that heat and power is produced 
from coal. Tire manufacture alone will take 
almost two million tons of coal this year. 


The rubber industry and other vital de- 
fense industries, such as steel, railroads, 
chemicals and public utilities, need and get 
coals of particular kinds and grades. To 
supply them—and all coal customers—with 
a constantly improved product, the na- 
tion’s progressive coal operators have built 
huge, modern coal preparation plants. The 
result? Increasingly more heat and more 
power from each ton of coal! 


Yes, when it comes to meeting today’s de- 
mands for fuel, coal is in a class by itself. 
For, alone among fuels, coal is available 
in virtually limitless quantities. And, 
thanks to enormous investments in new 
mine properties, research and mechanized 
equipment, the coal industry is better pre- 
pared right now than at any time in history 
to meet the increased demands of national 
defense! 


Business-managed coal companies, using 
private capital in the time-tested American 
way, have brought this country’s coal in- 
dustry to the highest peak of productive 
capacity the world has ever seen. Granted 
a continuing supply of essential equip- 
ment, transportation, and the full use of 
its trained, skilled man power, the industry 
will produce all the coal the nation may 
need—in peace ... or in war, 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department oF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, DB. Cc. 


Photo by Eugene Fridusa taken 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 











The State of Utah is famou B, 
ment... 


Prana 


all-around good manage 
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So, continuous cloth towels 
in washrooms of most Uta! r 






~ 





. Because continuous cloth towels 
‘ offer all these important advantages: 


That's especially true of its 
well-managed public school system | 


NO CLOGGED 
DRAINS 


] 
| 
| 


NO LITTER 





Cleaner, healthier, happier...@69¢ per year 


bre “good management” story has 
important meaning for any business 
as well as for any school system. 

The school pictured is the South High 
School, one of Salt Lake City’s fine 
public schools. The students in this 
school, like all of Salt Lake City’s 
32,000 school children (and students 
in nearly all of Utah’s public schools 
and colleges) have spic and span wash- 
rooms equipped with good cotton cloth 
towels in smart wall cabinets. 


So what? So this: The children enjoy 
washing up...keep cleaner, healthier 
and happier. The school washrooms 
always look neat and litter-free. And 
the cost per student per year for this 
continuous cloth towel service is 
amazingly low—only about 69¢ per stu- 
dent per year. No wonder Mr. Le Grand 
P. Backman, President of Salt Lake 
City’s enterprising and cost-conscious 
City Board of Education, says:— 

“We have found this [continuous 

cloth towels) to be one of the best 


sanitary methods in taking care of 
the school children in the Salt Lake 
City district. We would highly rec- 
ommend this to any college or 
public school.” 


Salt Lake City students appreciate this 
cloth towel service...and show their 
appreciation by frequent but careful 
use of the cabinets. In fact, not one 
continuous towel cabinet has been 
destroyed in a Salt Lake City school 
in the past 10 years. 


Look under “Servilinen” or “Linen 
Supply” in the classified phone book for local 
suppliers of a Fairfax cotton towel service. 


So, whatever your particular interest 
—whether for a factory, office, or a 
store, we think this story can show you 
how important cloth towels (continu- 
ous or individual) can be in improving 
employee morale and building customer 
goodwill. Especially if you ask for and 
get good quality Fairfax cotton towels 
or toweling. 


*Fairfax continuous cloth towels used by 
students of thia high achool and most other 
Utak schools are supplied by the American 
Linen Supply Company of Salt Lake City. 


EVERYONE WILL THANK YOU 


GOOD COTTON TOWELS 


Fairfax towels and toweling are made by 
the makers of famous Martex bath towels...extra 
soft and absorbent for maximum satisfaction. 





Fairfax Towels * Huck, Crash and Terry Types * Bed Sheets and Pillowcases 


PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY - SELLING AGENTS- 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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"HE RAN RIGHT INTO HER’”’ 


“Driving home through the village, I saw a woman standing 
in the middle of a busy street ... caught between two streams 
of traffic. 

“TI was in a hurry, so I started to pass, just as the other cars 
were doing. Suddenly she stepped back, smack in front of my 
car. I slammed on my brakes... heard a scream and a thud. 

“The next moments were a nightmare. An angry crowd 
milled around while a policeman tried to keep order and see 
that the injured woman received first aid. And a bystander 
pointed at me threateningly. ‘He ran right into her — didn’t 
look where he was going!’ 

“As soon as I could reach a telephone, I called Liberty 
Mutual. Their claimsman arrived shortly and went to work, 
interviewing witnesses. 

“Even the best insurance couldn’t protect me from the 

‘ sorrow and remorse I naturally felt. But it was a relief to have 
a company with Liberty Mutual’s fine reputation working for 
me. I felt sure they would meet fully and promptly my re- 
sponsibilities toward the woman and protect me and my 
family. Later, it was an even greater relief to learn that the 
woman would recover from her injuries.” 

Driving safely under all conditions pays big dividends. It 
prevents tragedy and the endless remorse of knowing you 
have caused suffering to others. Safe driving also helps to keep 
down the cost of car insurance. 

By serving policyholders direct through its own carefully 
trained representatives, Liberty Mutual cuts costs in another 
way. Direct service means doing business at lower cost and 


W e work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 


that’s important in a mutual company like Liberty Mutual, 
for savings have been regularly returned to policyholders in 
substantial dividends at policy expiration time. Many policy- 
holders have reduced their annual home and car insurance bills 
by $20 to $75 or more under this plan. 

To find out if the cost of your home and car insurance could 
have been reduced, phone or visit your nearest Liberty 
Mutual office. There are 120 from coast to coast. 











LIBERTY “4” MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BE STON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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This is the “throat” of the great wind 
tunnel in Boeing’s acrodynamic labora- 
tories. Through it, forced by giant fans, 
blow winds of ten times gale force — 
winds moving at the speed of sound! 

Vhe Bocing wind tunnel is already 
the only one of its size, speed and 
capacity owned by a single aircraft 
manufacturer. Now being substantially 
expanded, its improved aerodynamic 
research facilities will open a new field 
of precision testing on advanced-type 


Gateway of the winds 


aircraft at trans-sonic and super-sonic 
speeds. 

Delicate instruments record every 
detail as scale models react to varying 
air velocities in the tunnel throat. 
Structural strains are accurately calcu- 
lated. Yaw and flutter are translated 
into lines on a moving graph. If there is 
a question about any part of the plane’s 
design, the answer shows up here 

The wind tunnel is but one example 


of the unique research facilities 


Among Boeing's facilities for reseorch and development are Acoustics, Aerodynamic, 
Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydroulic, Mechanical Equipment, 


available to Bocing’s more than 3000 
enginecrs. 

Technical genius at the great Scattle 
plant has the finest of equipment at 
its finger tips. And n¢ ither equipment 
nor engincering know-how are limited 
to the ficld of acronautics. The com- 
pany’s achievements in experimental 
research cover the whole broad range 


of technological devclopment. When 





an enginccring problem is put up to 


Bocing, you can count on results. 


SS OEMN is 


Metallurgical, Physical Reseorch, Propulsion, and Structural Test Leboratories, as well as the Boeing Wind Tunnel 












it won’t go in one ear 


and out 


the other 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 
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Now! \00% more protection 
against the No.l battery killer 


Today, OVERCHARGING is the No.1 
battery killer. Overcharging strikes 
directly at the grids—corrodes them 
—fractures them—destroys their 
ability to retain active material— 
destroys their utility as current 
conductors. 


—. 


New Willard Super Master 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY © Cleveland * Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis * Portland * Toronto 
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Willard announces 


METALEX 


Greatest battery improvement in 25 years! 


But now Willard announces 
METALEX—a new grid metal 
which provides a full 100% more 
eee againstthe No. | battery 
iller! METALEX |-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s 
battery life. Available exclusively in 
Willard Super Master Batteries! 





METALEX plus these 4 other new features makes the new 
Willard Super Master custom-built for today’s driving conditions 


NEW] Improved Sealing 


Compound for longer life! 


NEW) Improved Rubber 


Container for longer life! 


NEW] Improved Rubber 


Insulator for longer life! 


NEW) Improved Active 


Material for quicker starts! 





witt NETALEX 











LETTERS 


Man of the Year? 


Sir: 
Praise the Lord; you have lately “passed 
up” the ammunition twice in praise of pocts 





| —Robert Frost and Christopher Fry> Why 


not name one as Man of the Year? 
FreD K. BREWSTER 
St. Louis 


Sir: 
George Bernard Shaw ... 
W. G. Priest 
Putney, London, England 


Sir: 
. .. Taft—nominations closed by voters 
November 7, 1950. 
Water H. WILLIAMS 
Rockford, II. 


Sir: 
... General Douglas MacArthur. 
Ara M. BABIKIAN 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Sir: 

That ardent disciple of nonpartisanship, 
who has made it work for the second most 
populous state in the Union . Governor 
Earl Warren of California... 

J. L. RosENBERG 
Sacramento, Calif. 


"| Was One of the Twenty” 
Sir: 

“Helicopters ... brought out 20 of the 
most seriously wounded” [from the North 
Korean town of Unsan—Time, Nov. 13]. I 
was one of the twenty. 

From the moment I regained my senses 





Letters to the Editor should be addres 
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This Man Did... 


THIS MAN CAUGHT A COLO...HE IGNORED 
IT ANO WENT TO WORK AS USUAL...HE 
DEVELOPED A FEVER ON THE THIRD DAY... 
YET DELAYED CALLING A DOCTOR. 


RESULT: PNEUMONIA HAD SET IN... 
AND HE LOST SEVERAL WEEKS TIME 


This Woman Didnt... 


THIS WOMAN CAUGHT A COLD...WHEN 
HER TEMPERATURE WENT UP SHE CALLED 
THE DOCTOR PROMPTLY...ON THE DOCTOR'S 
ADVICE SHE WENT TO BED...ATE LIGHTLY 
ANO DRANK PLENTY OF LIQUIDS. 


RESULT: THE COLO CLEARED UP...ANO 


FROM WORK. 


To speed recovery from a cold and to 
help hasten relief from its discomforts, 
doctors recommend rest and a light nour- 
ishing dict, including plenty of water and 
fruit juices. This helps the body overcome 
the infection. 

The danger of neglecting a cold lies 
chiefly in the fact that body resistance is 
lowered and serious infections such as si- 
nusitis, bronchitis, and ear trouble may 
develop. 

Pneumonia, especially, is likely to strike 
when a person is tired or run-down because 
of a persistent cold. In fact, it has been 
estimated that colds are the starting point 
for nine out of ten cases of pneumonia. 

Although the death rate for pneumonia 
has been greatly reduced, this disease—and 
its ally, influenza—still claim about 50,000 
lives each year in our country. Authorities 
say that the toll from pneumonia could be 
reduced still further if everyone would call 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 


(A MUTUAL 


SHE WAS BACK ON THE JOB IN THREE DAYS. 


the doctor immediately if any of these 
symptoms appear: 


A severe shaking chill followed by fever. 


Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 
breathing. 


Coughing, particularly with the appear- 
ance of rust-colored sputum. 


If pneumonia is discovered early, the 
chances for rapid recovery are much better 
now than in the past. This is because the 
new drugs which doctors prescribe usually 
are most effective when given at the start of 
the disease. For instance, virus pneumonia 
can usually be treated successfully with 
certain antibiotic drugs. 

Immunization against some types of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia has likewise helped 
to combat these diseases. Other respiratory 
ailments have also been brought under 
better control. 


While medical science can now bring 





about more and quicker recoveries from 
the chief health hazards of winter, it is wise 
to be on guard against them. Here are some 
measures which may help: 
Always take care of a cold promptly .. 
if fever develops, call a doctor at once. 


Keep physically fit, particularly during 
the winter months. 


Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a 
balanced daily diet. 


Dress warmly when going out-of-doors 
and avoid damp, inclement weather when- 
ever possible. 

Stay away from people who cough or 

sneeze carelessly. 

For more information about how to en- 
joy good health during the winter season 
by guarding against colds, influenza, and 
pneumonia, write for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 11-T, “Respiratory Diseases.” 


Pleuse send me a copy 


Company 


COMPANY) Street 


City 


of your booklet, 11-T, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 


———————— 
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While ordinary shoes wear out, Florsheim 
Shoes wear on and on; they recognize 

neither clock nor calendar in delivering their 
famous extra wear of a second pair. 

By the month or by the mile, Florsheim Shoes 
cost less in the long run . . . and that is 

why Florsheim quality is America’s 


standard of fine shoe value. 


Florsheim 





The Vixinc 
S-1385, genuine 
Glasgow grain Stormy Leather, 





The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
8 
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after being wounded (for the second time in 
Korea) until I read your article, slowly and 
painstakingly with the one eye I now have 
left, I prayed for news of my outfit... 

I was one of an advance patrol which ad- 
vanced past Yong-Sung-Dong to draw the 
first fire from the Chinese. My thanks to 
Time for courageously and truthfully telling 
our story... 

GrorcEe A. HAVEN 
Tokyo Army Hospital 
Tokyo, Japan 


Post (Election) Script 
Sir: 

The best post-election crack we've heard, 
out here, came from a onetime Democrat 
who said: “Well, us Democrats took a hell 
of a beating, didn’t we—thank God!” 

CHET SCHWARZKOPF 
Eureka, Calif. 


Luscious Strings (Cont'd) 


SIR: 

RE YOUR NOV. 27 LETTER FROM READER LEWIS 
WILLIAMS CONCERNING YOUR NOV. 6 REVIEW 
OF BEECHAM’S RENDITION MOZART: YOUR 
MUSIC CRITIC’S DEFINITIONS OF DIFFERENCE IN 
PLAYING BRITISH, FRENCH AND U.S, ORCHES~- 
TRAS ABSOLUTELY CORRECT, HAVING CONDUCTED 
MAJOR EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS, 
I SHOULD KNOW, YOU CAN SAVE THE SOUND- 
PROOFING OF THAT WEST-NORTHWEST OFFICE, 

DANIELE AMFITHEATROF 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Fryed 
Sir: 

-. + Your Nov. 20 review of Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning . . . was 
the most vigorous, compelling and superbly 
interesting review I've ever read. . . 

KATHRYN ALBERTSON 
Westminster, Md. 


Sir: 

True’s Christopher Fry cover story is ex- 
travagant and outrageous. The praise that is 
heaped upon the exuberance of the Fry 
metaphor is all out of proportion to the 
dubious merit of the tawdry and self-con- 
scious Shakespearianism of The Lady's Not 
jor Burning... 

ALAN R. TRusTMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

..~- May I add... that if “The Lady’s 
Not for Burning,” she’s indeed “For Frying” 
in Mr. Fry’s “Spry” and palatable concoction 
of poetic wit. 





Kanan ‘Cty, ilo. Smpney Koekin 


Starred 


Sir: 

In your Nov. 20 issue, I feel that you have 
reached a new high in interesting and inform- 
ative articles for one issue. 

The cover story on Christopher Fry enticed 
while the Science article on the universe, 
“According to Hoyle,” stimulated and excited 
the imagination . . . Never before have the 
complicated and profound theories of the uni- 
verse been explained in such simple, under- 
standable English... 

Your Science writer has hit the jackpot— 
something like a supernova. I only hope he 
doesn’t cool down again. 


Chicago JEANNE AITCHISON 


E for Effort 
Sir: 

Re your article, “Chaos, Damn It!” [Tuve, 
Nov. 20]... 

Every other country represented at the in- 
ternational art exhibit in Venice had a pleasing 
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Horace Heidt’s famous Youth Opportunity Program 


packed Miami’s Dinner Key Auditorium with over 10,000 

people, all seated on Samson Folding Chairs.'Says Mr. Hoite 

Agey, Director of Publicity and Conventions for Miami: 
‘‘Miami’s two great auditoriums are meeting places 

each year for hundreds of thousands of persons, 
We have used many thousands of chairs, but 
our experience has proven Samson chairs 
by far the best. They stand up under 

the roughest treatment — after two 


ASA f 
DE es 


iin ti 


‘4 : ’ 
5 7 ‘ 
Se . \ “a 
i ae . , > /\ 


> Ne > 
“Installation by Long Office Merace Heidt's Youth Opportunity Program is on CHS Sunday 
Kquipment Co,, Miami, Fla,** #80 p.m. EST and on CBS-TV, Monday 900 p.m, EST. 


2 Miami auditoriums use | 
10,000 Samson folding chairs-/ 


no replacements in 2 years! 
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(Mustrated: 
Samson 1600 Series 
all metal chair) 


When you're looking for the best, low-cost way to 
seat your audience — be sure to get Samson Folding 
Chairs. Sturdy, comfortable, easy to fold, stack 
and store —you’re certain of years of service from 
these famous “‘strong-enough-to-stand-on”’ chairs! 
Whether it’s for schools, churches, or any other 
use, your local public seating distributor will help 
you pick the Samson Folding Chair that fits your 
needs. Or write Samson direct for full details. 






DURABLE Construct) 


4nd frame for 






EASY 4 Won't 4; 
anoung. Folds C tip, 


stac 


There's a Samson folding chair for every public seating need "ie sit Poiscion, 


eo, Easy to 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Detroit 29, Michigan Se 
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Best business stunt you ever pulled.. 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE to clients at Christmas 
time! Remember wives and secretaries, too! 
Any F.T.D. FLORIST will help you score this hit. 
Look for the famous Mercury Emblem in 
florists’ windows, leave your list, be assured 
of beautiful value and prompt delivery. 


Look for This Emblem. Prices $5.00 and up, service worldwide. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
10 








group of material. The U.S. had a skimpy 
showing, most of which was by this man 
Jackson Pollock. . . 

My European friends, who saw the exposi- 
tion, had the impression that this is the type 
aa that finds popular approval in the 

TRENE Katz 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Thanks for printing Italian Critic Alfieri’s 
comments on Jackson Pollock. If Alfred 
Barr’s selections didn’t convince most Euro- 
peans who saw the U.S. exhibit that artistic 
quality and taste were at a low ebb in the 
U.S., then, at least, he deserves an E for 
effort ... 

Cuartes O'REILLY 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


SIR: 

NO CHAOS DAMN IT. DAMNED BUSY PAINTING 
AS YOU CAN SEE BY MY SHOW COMING UP 
NOV, 28, I'VE NEVER BEEN TO EUROPE, THINK 
YOU LEFT OUT MOST EXCITING PART OF MR. 
ALFIERI'S PIECE, 

JACKSON POLLOCK 
EAST HAMPTON, N.Y. 


Q The most exciting part of Critic Al- 
fieri’s remarks, at least for Artist Pol- 
lock, may well have been the obvi- 
ous conclusion that he “‘sits at the ex- 
treme apex of the most advanced and 
unprejudiced avant-garde of modern 
art.”—Epb. 


Man or Dog? 


Sir: 

Though by no means a rabid Time fan, I 
feel that Time deserves an orchid for the 
Nov. 20 article, “Man or Dog?”. To deny the 
medical profession the use of experimental 
animals (which, as the article pointed out, 
were doomed to be gassed anyway) is to deny 
man (and the animals he takes to a veterinar- 
ian) any hope of very great medical [ad- 
vances]... 

CuarLesS HOLEMAN Jr. 
Seattle 


Sir: 

. . « The article really startled me. I didn't 
realize what a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of this country is feeble-minded. To 
think that there are 38,445 people in the city 
of Baltimore alone who put dogs ahead of 
people! ... 

Mrs. Gorpon R. ConpitT 
Crossett, Ark. 


Sir: 
Thank you so much for your article, “Man 
or Dog?”. 
I am one of those monsters who would sac- 
rifice his dog in place of his child. 
Henry W. BEcK 





Gray, Me. 


Sir: 

Just a pat on the back for your fine arti- 
cle on the successful contest with the anti- 
vivisectionists! Years ago, when I was con- 
nected with the Hooper Foundation of Cali- 
fornia, my colleagues and I had to waste 
many hours out of every year fighting these 
half crazy people... 

What cheers me particularly is that the 
anti-vivisectionists got licked in Los Angeles. 
If we can lick them there, we can lick them 
anywhere! 

I've spent 17 years of my life in laborato- 
ries, and at no time have I seen any cruelty 
to animals carried out there... 

WALTER ALVAREZ 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minn. 
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| “How safe?” The weather is something you talk about 
—not worry about—when you go Pullman over the 
Christmas holidays. Throughout your trip your peace of 
mind is as weather-proof as your Pullman accommoda- 
tions. You know you're even safer in a Pullman crossing 
the country than you are in your own home. 








2 “How comfortable?” Your mind is as carefree as a child’s 
as you sleep deep and undisturbed on your Pullman bed. 
And in the morning you freshen up and dress at your 
leisure. You have complete toilet facilities, hot and cold 
running water, everything you need to prepare for a wel- 
come Santa himself would envy. 





It won't be Christmas without you. So plan now to go 
home for the holidays. And for railroad travel at its best, 
plan to go Pullman. To be sure of getting the reservations 
you want, see your ticket agent early. 
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3 “How dependable?” You get where you want to be when 
you want to be there... when you go Pullman. And 
you're the very spirit of Christmas as you arrive in the 
center of town—rested, relaxed, ready for fun, (Christmas 
season or any season, go Pullman 
dependable answer to all your travel questions.) 


the safe, comfortable, 
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Go Filan 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 
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Boo! Hoo!... 
but | wanted 


Amelia Earhart 
Luggage! 





The pride thet comes with owning Amelia Earhart Luggage 
is justifiable pride. It proclaims your good taste and signifies an 
appreciation of value in its truest sense 


Ox !!! m-gr-#!... : 


and so did I! 





Exaggerated? Yes, to a degree—but in the hurly-burly 

holiday season, when the tinsel often obscures the genuine, it is nice 
to give or be given at least one thing that is truly the 

finest procurable—Amelia Earhart Luggage. 


So, this Christmas season, 


make up your mind to search out / SVAE 1] / et 


value and integrity. Ask 
to see Amelia Earhart Luggage 


LT bp 
Us 

wf 

in “open stock” leathers LUG GA GE 


and canvases. with the exclusive "CUSHION EDGE” & 





If you would like to leorn why Amelia Eorhort Luggage is the best, send 10c for the goy new primer, 
“There Is A Difference,” to Amelia Earhart Luggoge, Dept. TM-12, 408 Market S1., Newark 5, N. J. 
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‘MISCELLANY 


Compensation. Near Long Beach, 
Calif., Harold Hartigan went duck hunt- 
ing in Anaheim Slough, bagged a sea bass 
stranded by the tide; Don Jasiewicz went 
fishing for sea bass, snagged a duck that 
tried to snatch his bait. 





Hint. In Auburn, Me., Mrs. Grace 
Pipe, asking for divorce, stated that her 
husband made a coffin for her, kept it 
handy in the house. 


Reunion. In El Paso, while Samuel 
Jiminez was in the County Juvenile Home 
visiting a friend who was doing time for 
stealing a bicycle, the supervisor of the 
home checked Jiminez’s bike, found it 
also was stolen, had him locked up. 


Man's World. In Manhattan, David 
Hertzson, 37, won the Borden Home 
Economics Scholarship over 39 female 
classmates. In Alfred, N.Y., young Don- 
ald Burrows topped 37 female entrants 
for the State Technical Institute’s apple 
pie championship. 


Illustrated Lecture. In Green Bay, 
Wis., while Juvenile Court Judge Don- 
ald W. Gleason was telling members of 
the Norwood School P. T. A. about ju- 
venile delinquency, juvenile delinquents 
removed gas caps from the cars outside, 
including that of Judge Gleason's. 


Without Prejudice. In Auburn, Callif., 
Robert Brumfield Jr., after robbing some 
of his fellow inmates in the Placer Coun- 
ty jail, took the sheriff's overcoat and 
38-cal. pistol, got into the deputy sher- 
iff’s pickup truck and drove away. 





Art Is Long. In Merion township, Pa., 
John Dopp McGhee explained to cops 
how he happened to be in a parked car 
on a lonely road at night with a trumpet, 
a pistol, a rifle and cartridges: the fire- 
arms were to ward off anyone who might 
molest him while he played his trumpet. 


Small World. In Houston, Mike N. 
Ramirez and Gilberto deHoyes were 
charged with theft when the man they 
asked to help them start their car discov- 
ered it was his own, 





Completely Furnished. In New Delhi, 
the Times of India ran a want ad from 
an apartment-seeker: “European business 
man seeks acquaintance of attractive wid- 
ow or divorcée occupying own flat. Ob- 
ject matrimony. Please send full particu- 
lars of flat.” 


Test Case. In Merced, Calif., after due 
investigation, the cause of the fire that 
broke out in Mater Misericordiae Hospi- 
tal was found to be the pipe wrench left 

| lying on electric wires by workmen who 
| had installed the hospital's automatic fire 
sprinkling system. 
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for marrying me in the first pl ace. 


for bringing Up our children while I 
mostly sat back und gave advice. 


for the 2,008 pairs of so¢ ks you've 


darned. 


for finding my umbrella and my rub- 
bers Heaven knows how often! 


for tying innumerable dress ties 


for being the family chauffeur, years 


on end, 


for never getting sore at my always 
getting sore at your bridge playing 


for planning @ thousand me als a year 
and having them t aken lor rranted, 


for aconst unt tenderness [rarely notice 
but am sure Leouldn't live without. 


for wanting 4 good watch ever 80 long 

and letting your slow-moving 

husband think he d hit on it all by 
himself. 


iust being you. -- Darling here's 


your Hamilton wit all my love! 





SHOWN ABOVE 
: I. Lapy Haseet 
© Vexta—14K cold Saget ge Lto~n M-6—6 diamonds in 14K whit 
bracelet: $175.00; 8. Wastr 3. Vesita—L4K gold: $71.50; 4, FL33- oe) agar Toe AM 
esLey—I4K gold: $180. ; K gold : s 
7. Eaton-—10K gold-filled: $¢ gold: $180.00; 6. Nonman—14K ERICAS : 
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hat Makes a Fine Watch Fine - Hamilto si 
VAI ltée iatlrcad j Grcurua, 


FINE w ATC CH 


Watch 
n tch Co., Dept, E-8, Lancaster, Pen ‘ 





mond watches ar 





stamped Hamilton on the 


your rrantee 





recased watches 






No other Dishwasher 
like this new Westinghouse 


The Secret is in the Roll-Out WasHWELL* 





No question about it, the Roll-Out Wasn- 
Wet sets the Westinghouse Dishwasher 
apart from all others. 

It rolls out for easy, no-stoop loading. Rolls 
back, at the touch of a finger, for sparkle-clean 
washing. Thanks to the exclusive Wasu WELL, 
this new Dishwasher loads from the top, opens 
from the front. This leaves the work surface 
always usable. WasuW ext is leakproof, too. 





This Dishwasher has oversize capacity, 
holds larger dishes, more dishes—plus pots 
and pans, ‘lakes care of | l-inch plates, turkey- 
sized platters, tall-stemmed goblets, The jet- 
spray washing action is thorough, yet safe 
for even your finest china, Reaches inside cups 





and glasses .. . cleans every corner, And it 


dries dishes too, in circulated heated air. 


Everything comes out of the W asu WELL 
shining clean, sanitary, ready to put away. 

There are 3 different models . . . the 24-inch 
Cabinet Dishwasher that provides extra work 
space, the Under-Counter model that slips 
under standard work surfaces, and the com- 
plete Electric Sink with famous Westinghouse 
Waste-Away* Garbage Disposer. And, good 
news, the installation cost is 50% to 75% leas 
than for most other makes! 

This great, new Dishwasher is making 
housework easier for thousands of home- 
makers. It can do the same for you. Your 
Westinghouse retailer can tell you why it’s the 
best buy. See him and place your order now, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric 
Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio, 

Trade Mark 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show...“Westinghouse STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 


you CAN BE SURE..IF its Vi -stinghouse 


oo \ f= T | @ ' 
i=? te . }——4 
= \ 4 od 
Rooster Oven Miner Hond Voc Cleaner Tank Cleaner Refrigerator Water Meates  Loundromet 





...0f course, 
it’s electric! 


Under-Counter Model slips under the work 
surface in your present kitchen. Its low cost, 
easy installation make it ideal for new homes, 


Tremendous capacity! Washes complete 
table service for four, plus pots and pans, 
Or dinner service for cight, All at one time 





WASTE-AWAY Gorbage Disposer is optional 
equipment in Westinghouse 48” Electric Sink. 


Flushes away all food waste... even bones, 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





|| Pe ne: a 


“T like the stamina and spunk of 
these people,” wrote Mrs. Lois Dean, 
of Washington, D.C. last week in a let- 
ter containing her 
contribution to the 
rebuilding of Pastor 
Ye Yun-Ho's church 
in Seoul. “Thanks 
a million for the 
good news that he is 
safe; we had been 
inquiring about him 
through the YMCA,” 
was the way another reader put it. 





Since my Letter of Nov. 20, telling 
of Pastor Ye’s troubles with the Com- 
munists in Korea and the war damage 
to his church-hospital, we have been re- 
ceiving Time-readers’ contributions to- 
ward a fund for repairing the damage. 
Some had given money to Presbyterian 
Ye when Tre first 
told about his efforts 
to organize his first 
parish in 1948 among 
the swarms of poor 
children living in pack- 
ing cases in Seoul's 
city dump. Others, 
hearing about him for 
the first time, wanted 
to help him, too. 


In view of the pres- 
ent state of affairs in 
Korea, we are sending 
your contributions to 
Dr. George A. Fitch, 
of the International 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y., who was treasurer of the first 
Pastor Ye fund. 


Seldom has a Time story evoked such 
an enthusiastic response as our October 
g cover story on Poet Robert Frost. In 
this space and in the Letters section we 
have already told you something about 
this reaction—not only to the story it- 
self but also to Boris Chaliapin’s cover 

ortrait. Concerning the latter, a college 
English professor has written us: “Boris 





Chaliapin has caught the essential things 
we have learned to revere about the 
poet: birches, a wall, a running brook, 
and above all, the searching friendli- 
ness of his eyes.” 


These qualities were also discernible 
to the authorities of Dartmouth and 
Amherst colleges, who asked, simul- 
taneously, if they could have the orig- 
inal cover painting. Each college has a 
special interest in Frost. Both have ex- 
tensive collections of Frostiana, Frost 
has been a fellow at Dartmouth and 
an English professor at Amherst, where 
he is now a lecturer in literature. Nat- 
urally, he has many personal friends at 
both colleges. 


These twin requests posed an obvious 
dilemma. We could not very well give 
one painting to two colleges. We finally 
decided that the only solution of the 
problem was to ask Chaliapin to do 
another Frost portrait 
as nearly like the 
“original original” as 
possible. It has been 
completed, and the two 
paintings will be pre- 
sented soon to the two 
colleges, which plan 
to place them on per- 
manent display. Only 
Chaliapin will know 
which college got the 
original original—and 
only if they are set 
side by side will any- 
one be able to tell 
them apart. 


Dartmouth and Amherst have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at our solu- 
tion. With a fine diplomatic flourish, 
Amherst President Charles Cole wrote: 
“T would say that Judge Linen had 
beaten Judge Solomon, for he has dou- 
bled instead of halved the baby.” 


Cordially yours, 


a 
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Theres still time 
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MAGNAVOX /.” 


THE REGENCY AM-FM radio-phonograph plays 


all records automatic Mabogany finish. 


gy THE SHOREHAM w ith 
12-inch speaker and rich 


ro ik 


17-inch screen, 
mahogany b 


THE COSMOPOLITAN in oak or mahogany finish. 
Open its doors for superb 16-inch pictures. 


THE METROPOLITAN i 9 
17-inch screen, built-in 
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Your family deserves a Magnavox 


this Christmas 


ALL GIFTS, only a Magnavox can 

bring you and your family the finest 
dramas, funniest comedians, greatest 
sports and epoch-making events with such 
thrilling realism. At the turn of a dial, 
big, true-to-life pictures arrive in perfect 
focus with glorious full-range sound. Your 


family deserves this lasting investment in 


gracious living and there is still time to 
buy this magnificent gift. See your dealer 
without delay—but remember you won't 
find Magnavox at just any store. Only 
the finest are selected to sell Magnavox. 
Look them up in your classified tele- 
phone directory under radio dealers. The 


Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Better sight, better sound, better buy... 


th “a ietity Mi ~ q ™ 


THE PLAYHOUSE jr 


creen and rich 
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Wwisioty - hadio - phonograph 


THE WEDGEWOOD 4 M re pi 


Exclusive design permit 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Defeat 


The U.S. and its allies stood at the 
abyss of disaster. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, pouring across the Manchurian bor- 
der in vast formations, had smashed the 
U.N. army, this week were clawing for- 
ward to pursue and destroy its still-or- 
ganized fragments. Caught in the desper- 
ate retreat were 140.000 American troops, 
the flower of the U.S. Army—almost the 
whole effective Army the U.S. had. With 
them, fighting to establish a defensive 
position, were 20,c00 British, Turkish and 
other allies, some 100,000 South Korean 
soldiers. 

It was defeat—the worst defeet the 
U.S. had ever suffered. Even thoveh the 
U.N. forces might still have the luck, 
skill and power to slow the Commu- 
nist drive and withdraw in good order 
from the devastated peninsula, it was a 
defeat that could not be redressed in 
Korea. If this defeat were allowed to 
stand, it would mean the loss of Asia 
to Communism. If it were allowed to 
stand, no Asian could evermore put any 
stock in the promise that had given him 
hope against Communism—the promise 
that the U.S. and its allies would come 
to his help. And no European would 
be able to believe, with any firmness, 
that the U.S. was the bulwark against 
Communism that it professed to be be- 
fore the disaster in Korea. 

The Alternative. Until the statesmen 
acted, the preservation of the U.N. forces 
in Korea—such as could still be pre- 
served—was the problem of the generals 
and of their battered, much-enduring reg- 
ulars, And the only way the statesmen 
could save them would be through a 
plea for an armistice, or acceptance of 
a deal with the Communists. By any 
such deal, Communism would emerge 
triumphant. 

The alternative was war—that is, a 
recognition of the terrible fact that the 
U.S. and Communist China were already 
in a state of war. That would mean, 
inescapably, a campaign against the main- 
land of China by sea and air (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). 

To discuss other possible, hoped-for 
alternatives, Britain’s Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee arrived in Washington 
this week, after a conference with France’s 
Premier René Pleven. Attlee came to 
argue for some sort of deal with the 
Communists, a prospect that still seemed 
to Europeans to have some meaning. 








Associated Press 


TRUMAN & ATTLEE 
War or a deal? 


Atomic Horrors. If the revorted view 
of top U.S. military men should pre- 
vail, and the U.S. (with, as it hoped, 
the full support of the U.N.) should 
launch a sea and air blockade against 
Communist China, that war would have 
to be pursued in the full knowledge 
that it might go on for years, however 
it might be shortened by the help of 
anti-Communist forces inside and out- 
side China. The war would have to be 
begun in the knowledge that Russia might 
come in too, which would lead to the 
atomic horrors of World War III. 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 1,032 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea, including 314 dead and 172 
missing in action. In the first 22 weeks 
of war, the U.S. has lost a total of 31,- 
028 men, roughly the equivalent of a 
city the size of Boise, Idaho. These 
casualties were only the beginning; the 


awful reckoning of the Chinese break- 
through was still to be counted. Totals 
so far: 


Wounpbep 
MIssInc 
Total casualties by services: Army, 
26,627; Marine Corps, 3,829; Navy, 
328; Air Force, 244. 





The Face of Mars 


The nation received the fearful news 
from Korea with a strange-seeming calm- 
ness—the kind of confused, fearful, half- 
disbelieving matter-of-factness with which 
many a man has reacted on learning that 
he has cancer or tuberculosis. The news of 
Pearl Harbor, nine years ago to the month, 
had pealed out like a fire bell. But the 
numbing facts of the defeat in Korea 
seeped into the national consciousness 
slowly out of a jumble of headlines, bulle- 
tins and communiqués; days passed before 
its enormity finally became plain. 

On the surface the U.S. went on about 
its business almost exactly as if the smoth- 
ering hordes of Chinese Communists had 
remained massed, placid and inscrutable, 
behind the Yalu River. The season’s last 
football games drew cheering crowds; the 
opulent department stores and streets 
were filled with millions going through the 
usual rites of Christmas shopping. 

"It Looks Bad." But as it became ap- 
parent that 140,000 U.S. troops had met 
crushing defeat and perhaps faced annihi- 
lation, the disaster and its implications 
became the subject of endless shocked 
conversations, Some of them were almost 
monosyllabic: men meeting on the street 
sometimes simply stared at each other and 
then voiced the week’s most oft-repeated 
phrase—“It looks bad.” This silence 
marked many men who had fought in 
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World War II. Said a Purple Heart vet- 
eran in Des Moines: “I quit turning on 
my radio—I don’t want to hear the news.” 
Through all the talk there were overtones 
not of fear but of futility. 

Across the nation there were some who 
cried, “What were we doing in Korea in 
the first place?”—even though on second 
thought they well knew and had approved 
the answer. There was a discernible res- 
tiveness about the United Nations (would 
it “tie our hands”?), against Britain and 
France (“for trying to run out on us”). 
Three Cabots, a Coolidge and a Lowell 
joined in a group telegram to Truman and 
Acheson asking arbitration and conces- 
sions to the Communists. There were 
peeved cracks about MacArthur’s miscon- 
strued “home by Christmas” remarks— 


my 31 years as a pastor, today’s congrega- 
tion was by far the most sober and serious 
that I have ever seen.” The gloom, the 
doubts, the confusion, the feeling of help- 
lessness to reverse the disaster in Korea 
could be misinterpreted; there was no 
panic, and though there was a desperate 
scurrying for any possible hopeful solu- 
tion, there was little talk of appeasement. 
The way ahead would be hard, and every- 
body knew it. It had to be traveled, and 
the nation knew that, too. 


After the Shock 


Roused by the news from Korea, the 
Administration: 
@ Accused Communist China of “aggres- 
sion, outright and naked,” but was pre- 
pared later to call it simply “interven- 





Associated Press 


MarsHALL & ACHESON AT WHITE House 
After the show of shows, a one-word message. 


the familiar fate of a general in a jam and 
a public caught by surprise. There was 
outspoken criticism of the Administra- 
tion. Said an Iowa filling-station operator: 
“They piddled around and piddled around. 
I wonder what the hell they were thinking 
about?” 

The Real Villain. But, mostly, men & 
women wasted little breath over bygones: 
millions sadly accepted the probability 
that war of some kind, perhaps even 
World War III, had already begun and 
that their world might be sacrificed to it, 
and tried to understand what might have 
to be done. Russia—apparently in all U.S. 
minds—was the real villain, the real and 
terrible foe. Said Detroit Salesman Zach- 
arias Cosmas: “Hit the main Bolsheviks. 
The tail won’t bite if you hit the head.” 
Said New Orleans Policeman Ernest F. 
Curtis: “We should declare war on Russia 
officially and then drop all the A-bombs 
we can on her.” But most people didn’t 
talk that way. 

In Atlanta, Dr. Louie D. Newton, pas- 
tor of the city’s largest church, said: “In 
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tion” for United Nations purposes (see 
INTERNATIONAL). 

@ Dispatched grim-faced General J. Law- 
ton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, post- 
haste for Japan and Korea to see Mac- 
Arthur. 

@ Indicated that general wage and price 
controls would be put into effect. Treas- 
ury Secretary John Snyder said they 
would be necessary “to avoid damaging 
inflation.” 

@ Asked Congress, in a special presiden- 
tial message, to vote nearly $18 billion 
more “with the utmost speed” to carry 
on the fight in Korea and to prepare U.S. 
forces for possible action anywhere else 
in the world. The request was designed to 
raise the armed forces to 2,771,121 men 
by next June, including 1,264,900 in the 
Army which had only 593,000 men when 
the Korean war began. Since then 130,- 
ooo reserves have been called to active 
duty, 100,800 men have been drafted, 
50,000 National Guardsmen have been 
federalized, about 62,800 men have vol- 
unteered. -Last week the Army issued 


a call for 50,000 draftees in February. 
q Got itself a price stabilizer and a civil- 
jan defense administrator (see below). 
@ Invoked the McCarran Act to screen 
diplomatic staffs and U.N. delegations en- 
tering the U.S. Hereafter, diplomatic 
aides may be questioned and barred by 
immigration officials if there is evidence 
of activity endangering national security. 
@ Reduced the intelligence requirements 
for the Navy and Air Force to get more 
men in. 

@ Ordered at long last strict controls on 
all goods destined for Red China, Hong 
Kong or Macao. Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer also controlled war-poten- 
tial goods passing through U.S. ports en 
route to Russia and satellites. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Four to Go 


An old nursery rhyme summed up the 
order of Harry Truman’s working sched- 
ule for the week. 

One for the Money . .. The first 
thing Mr. Truman did on the morning of 
Douglas MacArthur’s urgent message was 
to put in a call for his National Security 
Council. It decided on little more than a 
blitz review of the defense budget and a 
proposed increase of some $4 billion to 
make a total of $17.9 billion (see below). 

Two for the Show ... Then the Pres- 
ident turned his attention to making a 
show of unconcerned business & pleasure 
as usual. At lunch time, he hustled six 
blocks downtown to the massive Depart- 
ment of Justice building to attend a cele- 
bration of Attorney General Howard Mc- 
Grath’s 47th birthday and 21st wedding 
anniversary. That night he kept a date 
with his old Secretary of Agriculture, 
New Mexico’s Senator Clint Anderson, 
to play the piano at a private little party 
at the elegantly inconspicuous 1925 F 
Street Club. 

But the show of shows was the pil- 
grimage of the 193-man presidential par- 
ty—Cabinet members, old congressional 
friends and reporters—to the Army-Navy 
football game in Philadelphia. (Defense 
Secretary George Marshall and Joint Staff 
Chiefs Bradley, Sherman and Vandenberg 
went up on their own. “Missing it,” ex- 
plained Sherman, “might have caused 
more of a flurry than going.”) A special 
pilot engine, tugging three cars full of 
Secret Service agents and railroad detec- 
tives, pulled out five minutes ahead of 
the presidential special to scout out pos- 
sible sabotage along the 133-mile run. 

The special had just pulled safely on 
to a siding beside Philadelphia’s Munic- 
ipal Stadium when the cops clapped two 
bystanders in jail because one said to the 
other: “If I had a gun, I could have 
bumped him off.” (Later, they were re- 
leased when they explained they were 
just saying how easy it would be to out- 
smart the Secret Service.) While the 
President relaxed in his steam-heated box 
during the game (see Sport), a special 
patrol of Air Force F-51s kept watch 
overhead, once zipped past a hovering 
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light plane to warn it away from the big 
bowl. 

Three to Make Ready. The first hint 
of tough action against the Chinese came 
during Harry Truman’s jampacked press 
conference at midweek. The President be- 
gan by reading a prepared statement. It 
condemned the Communists and warned 
that the U.N. forces might suffer re- 
verses, but “have no intention of aban- 
doning their mission in Korea.” 

A reporter picked up a presidential re- 
mark that every weapon the U.S. had 
would be made available to General Mac- 
Arthur: “Mr. President,” he declared, 
“vou said that means every weapon that 
we have. Does that mean that there is 
active consideration of the use of the 
atomic bomb?” 

There has always been, the President 
replied. He didn’t want to see it used, he 
said as he sadly shook his head. It is a 
terrible weapon; it should not be used 
on innocent men, women & children who 
have nothing to do with this military 
aggression. That, he said, was what hap- 
pened when the bomb was used. 

Another reporter wanted to be certain 
he had heard right. “Did I understand 
you to say that the use of the atomic 
bomb is under active consideration?” It 
has always been, Mr. Truman said: it is 
one of our weapons. 

Four to Go. The State Department, 
in a matter of minutes, began quaking at 
such boldness. When the shock waves hit 
Western Europe, newspapers blazed with 
headlines. Did this mean that Douglas 
MacArthur could drop the atomic bomb 
whenever he felt like it? No, no, no, said 
the White House in a formal statement 
three hours later. Under the law, only the 
President may authorize use of the bomb, 
and “no such authorization has been giv- 
en.” 

But Britain’s Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee could still feel the ground shaking. 
He swiftly took the pulse of his cabinet 
and his opposition, and decided to hustle 
off to Washington for a personal confer- 
ence with the President. From the U.S. 
embassy in London came an urgent query: 
Could Clem Attlee fly over? Secretary of 
State Acheson got on the private wire to 
the White House. Fifteen minutes later 
he cabled back one urgent word: “Agree.” 

Harry Truman, his pearl grey Stetson 
conspicuous among the diplomatic Hom- 
burgs, was on hand at Washington's Na- 
tional Airport 22 minutes before Attlee 
arrived. A freezing wind whipped at the 
heavy, dark blue presidential overcoat. 
“This is London weather,” he commented 
to Dean Acheson. “He ought to feel at 
home.” Mr. Truman had a cheery greet- 
ing for India’s Madame Ambassador Pan- 
dit, but turned away to talk football to 
the security guard. 

Finally Attlee’s Boeing Stratocruiser 
set down gently on the runway. The door 
opened; Attlee plunged down the steps 
to give Harry Truman’s hand a vigorous 
shake. Later that day. across a long table 
in the White House cabinet room, they 
began their crucial conferences. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Black & White 


The Army duty officer at the Pentagon 
routed General Lightnin’ Joe Collins out 
of bed at 5:30 one morning last week to 
read him the first pink secret dispatch 
about the Chinese counter-offensive. Col- 
lins rubbed his eyes and dialed General 
Omar Bradley, asleep in House No. 1 at 
Fort Myer, Va. All that day the Penta- 
gon’s brass-level was gloomy with mis- 
givings. Next morning the whole thing 
exploded when Douglas MacArthur de- 
fined “the entirely new war.” 

The hard, shocking fact they faced 
was that the U.S. was out of combat- 
ready reserve strength. Only the 82nd 
Airborne Division was still left at home 
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Light grey to dark grey. 


and at the ready. Behind them in the 
Army’s production line was an assort- 
ment of National Guard (four divisions 
and spare parts) and marine outfits still 
in training, and the newly formed Reg- 
ular 4th Division which would not be 
set until late spring. Equally as serious, 
U.S. industry had not been ordered into 
even a creeping mobilization, “We are 
moving,” Mobilization Overseer Stuart Sy- 
mington testified last week before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, “from a light 
grey state of mobilization to dark grey.” 

Do Not Disturb. This sounded like 
murky talk to a nation whose arms crisis 
had been as clear as black & white since 
last June. Symington, testifying before a 
Senate committee the day after MacAr- 
thur’s communiqué, said that “we ought 
to try and give present controls more 
chance and get a little clearer view of 
exactly what it is that the Defense De- 
partment wants before we, you might 
say, strait-jacket the economy.” Essen- 
tially, the Administration had been more 
worried about keeping the $226 billion 


economy unruffled than about U.S. de- 
fenses. For example, instead of pressing 
the button on the much-talked-about 
“phantom orders”—which were supposed 
to put machine-tool factories to work on 
$750 million worth of war business al- 
most overnight—Harry Truman’s plan- 
ners had been following the policy of 
gentling defense orders into the works so 
as not to disturb civilian production too 
much (see Business). Businessmen had 
asked to be told what to do and had got- 
ten no satisfactory answers. 

Partly the trouble was that the Penta- 
gon (although it had been surveying the 
problem for more than a year) couldn’t 
decide what it needed, The armed forces 
were burdened with an outsize crop of 
curbstone economists and amateur pub- 
licists who liked to talk about “what the 
economy will stand” and “what public 
opinion will approve,” without knowing 
any of the answers. In doing so, they had 
been diverted from their prime function 
of telling the country what it needed to 
survive. Right after Korea, pound-fool- 
ish Louis Johnson had repentantly told 
the Joint Chiefs to shoot the works. Then 
George Marshall, taking over in Septem- 
ber in the optimistic days of the Korean 
war, had ordered a careful re-sighting on 
all grand plans, The re-sighting held things 
up even more, but, the nation could only 
hope, made possible a more sensible pro- 
gram when the nation began to mobilize 
in earnest. 

Manpower Dribble. The flow of men 
into the armed forces had been cut to a 
slow dribble. The 70,000 draft call for 
November had been followed by 40,000 
for December and the same for January 
(in its peak month in 1942, the Army 
had drafted 450,000 men). The cutback, 
the Army explained, was caused by a 
shortage of trained instructors. It takes 
14 weeks to give a soldier basic training; 
nowadays he must be taught, says the 
Army, about 25% more than soldiers of 
World War IT, and trained to use not two 
weapons, as before, but eight.* 

Harvard's President James Bryant Co- 
nant this week faced squarely the crit- 
ical long-range problem of finding sol- 
dier material. He urged two-year service 
for “every young man” when he reaches 
18 or graduates from high school. “I say 
‘every young man’ advisedly,” he wrote 
in Look. “The able-bodied are to serve 
in the armed forces; those physically un- 
fit to serve in other capacities at the 
same pay, which should not be high. 
There should be no deferments for col- 
lege students or anyone else.” 

This, he admitted, would play hob with 
the nation’s educational institutions. 
“But I, for one,” said Scientist Conant, 
“have with much reluctance come to the 
conclusion that such sacrifices are de- 
manded by the extreme peril which the 
free world now faces.” 


* The cight: rifle, Browning automatic rifle, 
.30 caliber light and heavy machine gun, .50 
caliber machine gun, mortar, rocket launcher 
and recoilless rifle, 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Greeks Had a Word 


Congress was like the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy, standing just offstage as the crisis 
unfolded, wringing its hands and chanting 
its comments, 

The week began with a minor uproar. 
Central figure: Texas’ Tom Connally 
snorting at Republican critics of Admin- 
istration foreign policy. “All this talk 
about ‘bipartisanship’ and ‘You've got to 
consult the Republicans’—to hell with all 
that! It’s got to be an American policy.” 
The words of the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee were still 
echoing around Capitol Hill when the Ko- 
rean news hit. 

For a few hours politics and recrimina- 
tions were forgotten. Democrats and Re- 
publicans drew together in a kind of 
stunned silence to listen to the latest 
news and the latest grim briefing on the 
situation from Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Robert Lovett and Lieut. General Al- 
fred Gruenther, the Army’s chief planner. 

Chorus. Then the chorus of the coun- 
try’s legislators swelled out. Just as many 
U.S. citizens had, some Senators cried out 
for the President to authorize MacAr- 
thur to use the atomic bomb. There was 
no harmony of suggestions. Congressmen 
reflected all the different doubts, all the 
practical difficulties that such a decision 
would involve. 

Republicans lifted their voices with re- 
newed vigor against Secretary Acheson. 
Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy sounded a new 
dramatic note. The President should sanc- 
tion the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alist troops in Korea, he cried, or Con- 
gress should “immediately impeach” Har- 
ry Truman. 

Onstage. In such: aimless chantings 
Congress did not get much work done. 
Dixiecrats successfully carried off a fili- 
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buster which killed the Alaska and Hawaii 
statehood bills for this session. The bills 
had been at the top of Mr. Truman’s 
legislative list for the lame-duck session. 

But this week the congressional chorus 
began to march on the stage to take an 
active part in the show. From the House 
Ways & Means Committee came the Ad- 
ministration’s excess-profits bill, voted 
out over the fruitless protests of Repub- 
lican members, economists and business- 
men (see Bustness). But in the atmos- 
phere of crisis, Administration leaders pre- 
dicted that they would drive it through 
to early passage. 

With a good deal more unanimity, Con- 
gress also got ready to pass the President's 
request for an additional $17.9 billion for 
arms. Congress, as it long had been, was 
ready to do whatever was necessary to 
give the U.S. the military sinews it needed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Jobs Filled 


At last Harry Truman found two men 
to fill top wartime administrative jobs 
that had gone begging for months: 

@ Michael V. DiSalle, 42, yam-shaped 
Democratic mayor of Toledo, was named 
to the $16,000-a-year, trouble-laden post 
of price stabilizer, No businessman, Law- 
yer DiSalle had made a good record as 
chairman of Toledo’s Labor-Management- 
Citizens Committee (The Toledo Plan) 
that has minimized the city’s labor trou- 
ble for five years; he had the endorse- 
ment of Toledo’s industrialists and the 
good will of labor leaders for the price- 
stabilizing job. 

@ Millard F. Caldwell Jr., 53, prosperous 
lawyer and a highly regarded former gov- 
ernor of Florida, was named civilian de- 
fense administrator at $17,500 a year. 
Washington has no charms for him: he 
resigned his seat in Congress in 1940 and 
left the capital after his only son was 
killed there by a hit-run driver. He was 
taking the civilian defense job (which 
does not require Senate confirmation) as 
a patriotic duty. 


THE ECONOMY 
Hit the Ceiling 


Tucked away in the second-floor re- 
cesses of the great, grey Department of 
Labor in Washington sits a little-known 
but influential man: Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. It is he, knee-deep in charts and 
statistics, who figures out how high the 
cost of living has gone. Last week he re- 
ported that his sensitive consumer price 
index (based on 200-odd household com- 
modities) had advanced sharply (.6%) 
since Sept. 15 to an alltime high ceiling of 
174.8%. (The base figure of 100% is 
based on living costs in 1939.) It would 
be considerably higher, he added, if his 
figures accurately measured rent costs. 
And, said Statistician Clague, there is no 
end in sight. 

To most people who are salaried or paid 
by the hour, and to housewives stretching 


the family budget by buying cheap cab- 
bage instead of costly spinach, the steady 
rise in living costs meant a steady drop in 
real earnings. But a million wage earners 
in the mass-production industries—includ- 
ing some 600,000 United Automobile 
Workers—have their pay hitched to 
Clague’s index and ride up with it. For 
them, Clague’s figures meant a 3¢-an- 
hour pay raise which would cost employ- 
ers $17 million. Thus the Government, by 
noting the actuality of inflation, automat- 
ically increased it (“built-in inflation,” 
economists call it). 

Clague’s figures had a further effect: 
they took the fight out of the steel indus- 
try. Steel bowed to the C.I.0.’s Phil Mur- 
ray and granted his near-million United 
Steelworkers an average 16¢-an-hour wage 
increase. Steel then promptly raised its 
prices 54%. A fifth round in steel, how- 
ever, should not set off another round for 
everybody; all basic industries, except 
steel and John Lewis’ coal diggers, had 
already got a raise since the Korean war 
began. Before Ewan Clague’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index inched up again, there was a 
good chance that some kind of wage and 
price controls would be clamped on. When 
that happened, the brief, happy, between- 
wars interlude of freedom in the market 
place will be gone. 


COMMUNISTS 
Beat Me Again, Massa 


Ever since the Communists kicked him 
out of the party as a deviationist, Earl 
Browder has worn the wistful air of a man 
denied even the chance to do penance for 
his sins. During the trial of eleven top 
U.S. Communists last year, he cried: “I’m 
the one who should be on trial. I was the 
original conspirator.” But nobody in the 
U.S. paid any attention to him. The Rus- 
sians—who had left him dangling on their 
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payroll as a publisher’s representative— 
roused only long enough to yawn and 
take his job away from him. 

But last week the onetime U.S. Com- 
munist chieftain seemed happy again. 
When he heard that a bench warrant had 
been issued in Washington for his arrest 
on a charge of contempt of Congress, he 
paid his own way to the capital to sur- 
render to authorities. He refused to post 
$1,500 bail—he was, he said, too broke to 
do so. Couldn't his friends raise the mon- 
ey? Fifty-nine-year-old Earl Browder 
smiled, puffed contentedly at his pipe, and 
said he had no intention of asking anyone 
for help. 

Asked his present ideological beliefs, 
he said, humbly, that he was “a student 
of Marxism.” As he was led off to jail 
with the look of the martyr on his face, 
none of the comrades was around to 
note it. 


THE CAPITAL 
Last Laugh 


Washington cocktail-bibbers set out for 
the four-story, grey stone Yugoslav em- 
bassy in delighted throngs one night last 
week to attend a party celebrating the 
sixth year of Tito’s rule. It seemed cer- 
tain to produce gossip. If Tito provided 
the sumptuous buffet usual at such affairs, 
the guests could not only eat well, but 
make ironic asides about the Yugoslav 
famine. If the table was bare, they could 
at least have the spartan pleasure of 
watching high U.S. officials—who had ac- 
cepted in droves—struggling to be polite 
while hungry. 

By 6:30 the sidewalk before the em- 
bassy was jammed. It stayed jammed 
for some time. Instead of hiring the usual 
caterer’s flunkies to take care of coat- 
checking, the Yugoslavs had stationed 
embassy clerks and embassy children— 
many of whom spoke English imperfectly 
—to preside over this area of hospitality. 
Slightly alarmed, the hungry and thirsty 
pressed resolutely upstairs, had their 
hands vigorously pumped by hefty, dark- 
haired Ambassador Vladimir Popovich, 
and headed for what was indubitably a 
bar. 

In the initial stages of the party it dis- 
pensed Scotch, but this ran out quickly, 
leaving Martinis, slivowitz (plum brandy) 
and orange juice. The flow of these po- 
tions, however, was reduced to a mere 
dribble: the amateur bartenders ran out 
of glasses. The guests wheeled hungrily 
toward the buffet. There was no trace of 
the usual turkeys, Virginia hams, salmon 
and pdtés which capital partygoers con- 
sider their legitimate reward—only fresh- 
cheeked girls circulating with trays of 
snippets of homemade sandwiches and 
tiny pastries. 

Denied both food and the delights of 
sniping at the host, the gossip-hungry 
craned for a glance at a famous man en- 
during austerity. But except for a few 
Latin American and Asian diplomats and 
a scattering of military men, there was 
none to be seen—the star guests had all 
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LesTER MESSENGILL & PARENTS 


Nobody told the judges. 


accepted invitations with alacrity (thus 
getting their names in the Washington 
society pages and serving notice that they 
thought Tito was on the right track), but 
had been unavoidably detained at the 
last minute. 

The guests and gate crashers departed 
early and quietly, leaving the field to Am- 
bassador Popovich—who had not only 
dramatized his country’s difficulties, but 
had also, if he felt that way, gotten the 
last laugh on the capital’s name-dropping 
and tale-telling set. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Grand-Prize Baby 


When Detroit’s Junior Board of Com- 
merce began a citywide “better baby” 
contest two months ago, a 32-year-old 
Negro foundry worker named George 
Messengill decided that opportunity was 
knocking—the big prize was a four-year 
college scholarship. His wife Claire, a 
comely, red-haired white woman, agreed 
that it would be a wonderful chance for 
their 24-year-old boy, Lester. Since the 
winning baby’s popularity was to be de- 
cided by the sales of admission tickets, 
George began a one-man ticket-selling 
campaign. 

Last week, sitting in a crowd of 3,500 
who had gathered to hear the outcome 
of the contest, George and Claire Mes- 
sengill had their reward. 

Little Lester, who had passed the 
“health & beauty” aspects of the contest 
earlier with flying colors (on the basis of 
doctors’ measurements), was named De- 
troit’s “grand-prize baby”—winner over 

,244 other Detroit children. 

Claire Messengill rose and led the baby 
down the aisle. Husband George followed 
her. Until then, those in charge of the 
contest had had no intimation that the 
winner was the child of an interracial mar- 


riage. Fearing trouble, one of the judzes 
hastily called, “Only one parent on the 
stage, please!” Otherwise, the discovery 
made no difference to the judge. Lester 
got his scholarship, a crown, a big silver 
cup, and a trip to Jim Crow Miami for 
the whole family. Said father George 
Messengill proudly: “The selection of Les- 
ter will go a long way to solving the racial 
problem.” 


THE ATOM 
The Displaced 


Barnwell District, Aiken Town, 

O Lord, in mercy do look down, 

The land is poor, the people too, 

If they don’t steal, what will they do? 


—Sharecropper’s lament 


Poverty is an old story among the 
sandhills and pine barrens in South Car- 
olina’s Barnwell County. For more than 
a hundred years, small farmers have 
scratched a poor living out of sandy soil, 
have watched spring droughts brown their 
corn and boll weevils eat their cotton. 
But never before had people felt as beset 
and unwanted as they did last week. 

In all of the Savannah River Val- 
ley, there was not a pine bark fish stew 
or a fat porker barbecue. Work had come 
to a standstill and people gathered in 
small hushed groups to discuss the stun- 
ning news: their homes, farms and small 
towns would be wiped out to make way 
for the Government’s $260 million hy- 
drogen-bomb project. 

About 8,000 people, most of whose 
lives were deeply rooted in the region, 
including the entire towns of Ellenton 
(pop. 900), Dunbarton (pop. 250), Snel- 
ling (pop. 800), and Jackson (pop. 100), 
learned that they had to move from a 
375-square-mile area in which the plant 
would be located. E. I. du Pont de 
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Nemours & Co. planned to have an 8,000- 
man construction crew in the area early 
next year; some families would have to 
move within 60 days, all had to be gone 
in 18 months. 

On the outskirts of the project, towns 
and cities like Aiken, S.C. and Augusta, 
Ga. set to counting the blessings that 
would flow when upwards of 25,000 em- 
ployees went, to work at the giant H- 
bomb plant. Aiken, which has a popula- 
tion of 7,000 and has been a resort for 
the wealthy since the 1880s, expected to 
zoom to a bustling town of 12,000, and 
already last week, real-estate prices had 
started to spiral. At Augusta, Ga. (pop. 
70,000), the chamber of commerce pre- 
dicted that the general influx of popula- 
tion and prosperity would be equivalent 
to moving roo large industries into the 
region. 

Inside the area, however, sharecroppers 
and*small farmers expressed only bewil- 
derment and sadness. Most hoped to get 
jobs in the new plant, but even if they 
did, they knew that things would never 
be quite the same. 

In Ellenton, soft-spoken Mike Cassels, 
whose general store is the hub of social 
life in the community, closed his store 
one night last week, walked across the 
railroad tracks to the house he has lived 
in for 58 years. There he mused, “Makes 
you kind of jittery. It’s kind of hard to 
think ... We've got to decide where 
to go... It’s like having a death in 
the family, going to the funeral, then 
returning home and realizing the empti- 
ness of the house.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Fight Postponed 


Having fallen flat on his face last Nov. 
> when he failed to produce enough Chi- 
cago votes to re-elect Scott Lucas to the 
United States Senate, egg-bald, ulcer- 
plagued little Jake Arvey made good his 
threat to resign as boss of the Cook Coun- 
ty Democratic organization. Hé did it, he 
said, “for reasons of health.” To make 
him feel better, Democratic leaders prom- 
ised him the job of Illinois National Com- 
mitteeman, which has been vacant since 
Boss Ed Kelly died. 

Who would now be boss in Chicago? 
The machine professionals wanted a be- 
nign-looking, dependable party wheelhorse 
named Joe Gill. Illinois’ Senator Paul 
Douglas, chief federal patronage dispenser 
since Scott Lucas’ defeat, wanted energetic 
young County Clerk Richard Daley, who 
also had the backing of Governor Adlai 
Stevenson. That equivocating enigma, 
Chicago’s Mayor Martin Kennelly, want- 
ing to get re-elected in April, and needing 
the old guard’s machine support, took a 
position in between, Result: a compro- 
mise, with Gill as interim chairman until 
the mayoralty election, and Daley as vice 
chairman. The solution merely postponed 
the real fight. Said Paul Douglas, quoting 
from Cardinal Newman’s famed hymn: 
“I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
one step enough for me.” 
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THE DRAFT 
Like Father... 


An old familiar name cropped up last 
week in an old familiar situation: draft- 
dodging. In Manhattan, spindly, goggle- 
eyed Alfred Bergdoll, the eldest son of the 
No. 1 U.S. draft-dodger in World War I, 
was arrested for evading the draft just as 
his father was 30 years before. 

Meek young Alfred, though, seemed to 
lack some of his father’s high talent for 
making trouble. The father, refusing to 
report for induction in 1917, successfully 
eluded the Army until 1920, when he was 
discovered crouched in a window seat at 
his mother’s mansion. Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll (so named, his mother snappish- 
ly explained, because President “Cleve- 
land was a draft-dodger . . . and I expect 
my Grover to be one of the Presidents of 
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ALFRED BERGDOLL 
Postcards were old-fashioned. 


the United States”*) was sentenced to 
five years in prison. He promptly per- 
suaded a gullible major to let him out to 
pick up $150,000 cached in the Maryland 
hills. Since Bergdoll was heir to a brewery 
fortune, the Army believed his story. En 
route, he got free of his guards, fled into a 
waiting limousine, led the Army a dizzy 
chase across the U.S. to freedom in Eu- 
rope, taunting his pursuers with picture 
postcards along the way. An unhappy 
exile, the senior Bergdoll voluntarily re- 
turned home from Germany in 1939 be- 
cause he wanted “to bring [my] children 
up in the United States,” penitently served 
a four-year prison term. 

Son Alfred, when ordered to report for 
a pre-induction physical, had replied with 
fine family spirit: “Herewith is the order 





* President Cleveland, as a young man in Civil 
War days, paid a substitute $300 to serve in the 
Union Army for him, a practice which was then 
legal. 


and other paraphernalia I received today. 
I will Nor report for physical examina- 
tion on Monday, nor on any other day, 
either.” Then, after his outburst, he wait- 
ed for the FBI in his dingy flat. 

For following in his father’s muddy 
footsteps, 23-year-old Alfred Bergdoll 
faces a maximum penalty of $10,000 fine 
and five years in prison, 


ARMED FORCES 
The Weed 


The scuttlebutt around Boston’s sprawl- 
ing Navy Yard was too hot to ignore. For 
a price, went the rumors, a sailor could 
get a peek at secret examination ques- 
tions, latch on to a promotion, or wangle 
a cushy desk job instead of sea duty. The 
commandant of the First Naval District 
started an investigation. 

Last week the Navy announced that it 
had caught its man. Lieut. William G. 
Bigony, 31, Enlisted Personnel District 
Officer and a member of the main exam- 
ining board, admitted taking bribes up to 
$100 to help six enlisted men get trans- 
fers and promotions. Court-martialed for 
conduct unbecoming an officer, Lieut. Bi- 
gony, a mustang who had worked his way 
up from the ranks in 13 years of spotless 
service, faced up to 18 years in prison, 
dishonorable discharge, and forfeiture of 
pay. Sighed a Navy officer: “This sort 
of thing happens all the time... we 
just do our best to weed it out.” 


Panic Under Fire 

One day last July, Lieut. Leon A. Gil- 
bert, Negro company commander in the 
U.S. 25th Division, dug in on a hillside 
position near Sangju with orders to hold 
at all costs. From three sides, wave upon 
wave of enemy fire from mortars and 
whinnying burp guns splattered and rolled 
over his position. Two hours later, Lieut. 
Gilbert and 15 of his men were found 
wandering aimlessly 1,200 yards to the 
rear. Ordered to move up, he refused, 
mumbled that he had been ambushed and 
cut off, and that he had a wife and chil- 
dren to consider. 

His court martial for “misbehavior be- 
fore the enemy” was swift and crushing. 
After a three-day trial at a command post 
200 yards behind the front lines, Leon Gil- 
bert became the first U.S. soldier in Korea 
sentenced to die for panicking under fire. 

When the Army’s Judicial Council in 
Washington upheld the conviction, Lieut. 
Gilbert planned an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. His trial had not been 
unfair, just incomplete. Important defense 
witnesses had not been permitted to leave 
their foxholes to testify. His eight judges, 
all white, had disregarded the report from 
three Army doctors, one a psychiatrist, 
who found him suffering from acute bat- 
tle fatigue and “unable to adhere to the 
right” (Gilbert had collapsed in Italy as a 
combat officer during World War II, had 
been reassigned to rear-area duty). Most 
important, Gilbert felt that he had been 
tried illegally under Article of War No. 75, 
which provides for the death penalty only 
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“if committed in time of war.” Congress, 
by joint resolution in 1947, officially end- 
ed World War II so far as a number of 
statutes, including Article 75, were con- 
cerned. Since the U.S. was not officially at 
war in Korea, Gilbert’s lawyer argued, the 
prisoner should not be sentenced under 
this Article. 

Last week President Truman, following 
long-established precedent,* commuted the 
sentence to 20 years at hard labor and 
dishonorable discharge. Said Lieut. Gil- 
bert, still hoping to appeal: “It was very 
good to know that I am not going to be 
executed, but 20 years is a long time to be 
guilty, I was a very sick man that day.” 


AMERICANA 


These Changing Times 

@ Old-fashioned carols rolled forth as 
usual, but in some parts of the U.S. the age 
seemed to be catching up to Santa Claus. 
Dallas’ big A. Harris & Co. department 
store had converted roly-poly Santa into 
a tall, flat-flanked cowboy, who rode in a 
buckboard instead of a sleigh, wore a 
bright red shirt and long white beard but 
no other traditional trappings. In Pekin, 
Ill, when a more conventional Santa came 
wheeling through town in a parade, he was 
ignominiously snowballed by teen-agers. 

@ A warning that U.S. culture is in danger 
of becoming completely feminine was 
sounded by Dr. Kenneth C, M. Sills, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. With more & 
more young men ending up in military 
service instead of college, Dr. Sills direly 
predicted that “man will be very largely 
for defense only if we don’t watch out.” 

@ In a Chelsea, Mass. court, a lawyer 
argued that his bookmaker client was 
helping to save the U.S. from Communism 
by contributing “to the equalization of 
the democratic way of life by letting poor 
people place small bets.” 


SEQUELS 
Working on the Railroad 


Patrons of the nation’s most. ill-run 
railroad got encouraging news last week. 
Major General William H. Draper Jr., 
onetime (1947-49) Under Secretary of 
the Army, was expected to be appointed 
sole trustee of the bankrupt Long Island 
Rail Road, which in the past nine months, 
in two accidents, has killed 110 passengers. 

Draper, 56, amateur magician and Wall 
Street investment banker, doesn’t know 
how to run a railroad, but he does know 
how to run a business (he is vice president 
of Dillon, Read & Co., was General Clay’s 
economic expert in Germany). 

Any improvements Draper might make 
would be welcomed by case-hardened dai- 
ly commuters—3o00.000 of them scattered 
from Montauk to Manhattan. But some 
of the jostled and jaded, who have been 
through Long Island “reorganizations” be- 
fore. reserved judgment when they heard 


* No soldier was shot for refusing to obey an 
order in World War II, though 142 were exe- 
cuted for other crimes. 
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Lofman—Pix 
MANHATTAN’S DRAPER 
Judgment was reserved. 


that Draper might keep resigned Trustee 
David Smucker as operating manager. 
Smucker became operating head of the 
Long Island in 1949, was on the job at 
the time of both wrecks. 


GAMBLING 
Florida Songbird 


George Petemezas seemed to be a young 
man with promise. Born in Pittsburgh of 
Greek parents, dark-eyed, natty George 
joined the Army before Pearl Harbor, 
served honorably as an OSS agent in 
Yugoslavia. 

But after the war, things didn’t break 
too well for him—until he finally landed a 
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Names were sprinkled in. 





job as a cop in Miami Beach. It seemed 
to be a job exactly suited for George’s 
sharp-witted, broad-shouldered _ talents. 
After two years, he went up in the world, 
became a deputy sheriff and a right-hand 
man to the sheriff of Dade County 
(Miami). 

Call Me Patton. George soon became 
a familiar figure in Miami’s upholstered 
nightclubs and casinos. He changed his 
name to Patton, although he was known 
around town as “George the Greek.” De- 
spite his new-found affluence, nobody 
bothered to invite George when the Ke- 
fauver crime investigating committee vis- 
ited Miami last spring. But when the Dade 
County grand jury met, George was on 
hand. Nobody really expected a smart boy 
like George to talk; it was a matter of 
routine. But for some reason, George en- 
tered the grand jury room and began to 
sing. Before he was through, he had given 
49 pages of fact-jammed testimony, which 
was sizzling enough to help indict nine 
Miami police officers, to put every top- 
flight gambler out of business and, tempo- 
rarily, at least, close Dade County’s Gold 
Coast gambling casinos. After he finished 
testifying, George was hustled out of town. 

Last week George appeared before the 
Kefauver committee in Washington and 
for an hour and 55 minutes repeated his 
story coolly, if not enthusiastically. He 
told how as a patrolman he and his buddies 
had shaken down nightclubs and gin mills 
for allowing them to stay open after hours. 
Now & then, he sprinkled in a big name 
or two. At one point he recalled hearing 
that a wealthy oilman named Sinclair 
(presumably Harry Sinclair of Teapot 
Dome notoriety) had lost $800,000 in two 
nights at the Golden Shores gambling 
club, and had later settled the debt for 
$500,000, 

Close Friends. George had another 
startling story to tell. One Leon Bishop, a 
gambler, had told George that he was sent 
by Florida’s handsome Governor Fuller 
Warren to Hialeah to take over crap 
games, roulette wheels and all gambling 
except horse racing. George said that 
Bishop walked in last December when 
Policeman George was helping to raid a 
gambling joint in Hialeah. Bishop went to 
the telephone. Five minutes later, George 
related, he was called to the telephone 
himself and told by another gambler to 
“get the hell out of there” because Leon 
Bishop was a close friend of the governor. 
Governor Warren denied George Pete- 
mezas’ whole story. 

In the last nine months he was with the 
sheriff's office, George told the committee, 
he was a collector for a group of deputies 
and received $800 weekly to be split up. 
He said that $300 of the money came 
from the S & G Syndicate, $300 from the 
swank Sunny Isles Casino and $200 from 
the operation of bolita, the Cuban num- 
bers game. Occasional raids were made on 
these establishments, but only after the 
management had been tipped off first. In 
the period, George estimated he took in 
about $50,000 and kept $15,000 for his 
own cut. 
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THE. NATIONS 
The Alternatives 


The U.N. disaster in Korea faced the 
free world with a dreadful set of choices 
(see War IN Asta). What were the policy 
alternatives open to the U.S. and its 
allies? 

Course No. I. They could conclude 
that there was no more chance of avoiding 
or postponing World War III. They could 
begin dropping atomic bombs on the cen- 
ter of World Communist aggression— 
Russia—and take the feeble measures 
now available to minimize Russian retali- 
ation. There is little chance that such 
measures could 1) stave off Russian atom- 
ic bombing of the U.S., perhaps of Britain, 


price that the U.N. could get for an ar- 
mistice would be something like this: 1) 
Korea under a U.N. occupation without 
U.S. or Chinese troops; 2) admission of 
Communist China to U.N.; and 3) aban- 
donment of Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists. This price was higher than it 
seemed. Reason: the moral defeat in- 
volved would prove to Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean nations that the U.S. and the U.N. 
could not make good on their promises of 
protection against Red aggression. This 
would deepen the defeatist tendencies of 
anti-Communists in Asia and Europe. It 
would “buy time” and save an army, but 
it would greatly lessen the chances of ever 
effectively using the time or the army. 

Another difficulty with the effort to get 











SCHUMAN & PLEVEN 
Urgent. 


2) defend Europe against Russian con- 
quest, or 3) protect any part of the Asian 
mainland. Very long range, however, there 
was a chance that the U.S. and its allies 
could win such a war. 

At Lake Success and in the capitals of 
the free world there was very little sup- 
port, civilian or military, for Course No. 1. 

Course No. 2. The U.S. and its allies 
could “ignore” Russia, open a full-scale 
atomic war on China. This had all the 
disadvantages of Course No. 1, without 
its advantages. There are few, if any, 
targets in China on which it would be 
worth while to use an atomic bomb. The 
dispersed Chinese army cannot be gravely 
damaged by atomic bombing. 

This course had a little public support, 
but none among responsible officials. 

Three other courses had stronger sup- 
port than 1 or 2: 

Course No. 3. Save the U.N, forces in 
Korea by asking for an armistice and pay- 
ing the Communist price. The lowest 
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this “low price” was that the Chinese 
Communists had, in effect, already re- 
jected it. Even before their victory in 
Korea, the Chinese Reds had scornfully 
kicked aside British and other feelers for 
such a deal. 

The highest price to be paid in Course 
No. 3 would include all of the low-price 
items, plus withdrawal of Western troops 
from Japan and Western Germany—in 
short, less a Munich, more an Appomattox. 

Under the most extreme circumstances 
of Choice 3, both Japan and Germany 
would soon be added to the Communist 
orbit. The people of both are strongly 
anti-Communist, but they are even more 
strongly determined not to be on the los- 
ing side of another war. Without Western 
help they will not stand up to Communist 
pressure. A Red Japan removes all hope 
of U.S. defense of the Western Pacific. A 
Red Germany removes all hope of thwart- 
ing Red domination of Western Europe. 

The U.S. and its allies can probably 


save the troops in Korea if they are will 
ing to pay this price. 

Course No. 4. The U.S. and its allies, 
asking for no armistice, can extricate as 
many of their troops as possible from 
Korea, bring them home, let the rest of 
Asia fall to Red power. They can then 
concentrate on trying to defend a Europe 
whose reliance on U.S, and U.N. protec- 
tion would have been damaged or de- 
stroyed by the calamity in Asia. Building 
of a defense for Europe has been lagging 
badly because of defeatism, neutralism, 
and the lack of a vigorous U.S. policy. 
Under Course No. 4 all of these dragging 
factors will probably increase. 

Course No. 5. The U.S. and its allies 
can withdraw to Japan whatever they can 
save from Korea, and continue to fight a 
declared or undeclared war against Com- 
munist China. To do so, the U.S. would 
concentrate on using its predominant air 
and sea power to blockade China’s vulner- 
able coastline, chop up its railroads and 
industries. China’s Red bosses, whose 
power over the people is none too secure, 
will dread a long war with the U.S., fought 
on terms which the U.S. is able to dictate. 

This course logically includes the fol- 
lowing steps: 1) full support of Chiang 
Kai-shek and any other anti-Communist 
forces that are in China or that can be 
gotten into China; 2) the moral and ma- 
terial mobilization of Japan; 3) the mili- 
tary, political and economic strengthening 
of other non-Communist countries in 
Asia: 4) a rapid stepping-up of the de- 
fense of Europe. 

This course requires a complete reversal 
of past & present U.S. State Department 
policy. Without a very strong U.S. policy, 
U.N. probably will not go along with 
Course No. 5. There is even a chance that 
opposition by U.N. members will be used 
to cloak a lack of determination in the 
U.S. State Department. 

If, however, the U.S. is committed 
wholeheartedly to Course No. 5, the vast 
majority of U.N. nations will probably go 
along, because they have no chance what- 
ever to defend themselves against Com- 
munist aggression unless they have U.S. 
help. Determination of basic anti-Com- 
munist policy is not and cannot be a ques- 
tion of achieving agreement between the 
anti-Communist allies. It is a question of 
U.S. decision, made with a decent regard 
for the opinions of the allies, but made 
essentially by the U.S., which alone has 
the power to make the alliance a reality. 

Course No. 6. Some of the five courses 
above can be partly combined and modi- 
fied—and a sixth course is always possible. 
This is to continue the policy of drift, of 
blind stumbling from crisis to crisis, of 
leaving the initiative (the choice of time, 
place and weapons) always in the hands 
of the enemy. 

Of Course No. 6, recent history has 
provided the evaluation: it can lead only 
to World War III and to Communist vic- 
tory therein. 
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An Airplane Named Cathay 


At an airfield outside London last week 
a British Overseas Airways Stratocruiser 
stood waiting, bathed in floodlights. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, wearing a sprig 
of white heather in his lapel, told news- 
men that he was “soberly optimistic” 
about the prospects of his forthcoming 
meeting with President Truman. Then the 
airplane, which bore the name Cathay, 
took off for Washington, carrying Attlee 
toward a conference which he hoped would 
prevent a war with Communist China. 
With him, the plane carried the hopes & 
fears of most of western Europe. 

Within hours after President Truman's 
first statement on possible use of the atom 
bomb (see NATIONAL Arrarrs), the press, 
public and politicians of all Europe sud- 
denly awoke to the possibility that World 
War III might be upon them. In Britain 
the reaction was especially strong. 

In the years 1939-41 many an Ameri- 
can had accused the British of trying to 
drag the U.S. into war. Now, naturally 
enough, some Britons had the same feeling 
about the U.S, It was not accurate to call 
the British reaction “hysterical,” although 
that was a favorite (and inaccurate) Brit- 
ish word for Americans. Intelligent Brit- 
ons feared that the U.S. would get bogged 
down in a war with Communist China 
and be unable to defend Europe. 

This was the view of nearly all British 
leaders, Tory, Liberal or Socialist. It was 
the view that French Premier René Pleven 
and Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
had urged upon Attlee shortly before Att- 
lee left for Washington. And it was the 
view that Attlee was urging upon Harry 
Truman in Washington this week. 


Responsible Britons, however, were 


also aware that the U.S. must decide the 
issue on a worldwide, not merely an At- 
lantic, basis. Few British leaders would 
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deny that the final decision was up to the 
U.S. Said Winston Churchill last week: 
“When your friend and ally is bearing al- 
most the whole weight, it is natural that 
he will have the control.” Said Attlee on 
his arrival in Washington: “Trouble al- 
ways brings us closer together.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
Taking Stock 


Last week members of the U.N. Security 
Council bowed to the intransigence of 
Red China’s General Wu Hsiu-chuan (see 
War in Asta) and wound up their discus- 
sion of the Korean and Formosan ques- 
tions. Fatalistically, the representatives of 
the free world heard Russia’s Jacob Malik 
veto a resolution ordering Communist 
China to end her intervention in Korea, 

Now the way was open to take the prob- 
lem of Chinese aggression into the veto- 
free U.N. General Assembly. To find out 
what the U.S would ask of the Assembly, 
U.S. Delegate Warren Austin hurried to 
Washington, spent two hours taking stock 
with Dean Acheson. This week Austin 
joined with delegates of five other powers 
to ask that the Assembly take up the 
question of “Intervention of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China in Korea.” 

The key word was “intervention.” Those 
who still hope to appease Red China want 
to use the word “intervention,” and those 
who favor trying to punish China for 
what it is doing in Korea want to use the 
word “aggression,” as correctly describing 
China’s action. 

U.S. hesitation to demand clear-cut ac- 
tion from the U.N. stemmed partly from 
fears that: 1) the General Assembly would 
refuse to pass a strong resolution against 
Red China, or 2) many nations would ab- 
stain from voting on a strong resolution, 
thereby making it nearly meaningless even 
if passed. At Lake Success and in Washing- 
ton, U.S. diplomats were busily polling 
and exploring other nations’ views. As 
the week ended, the U.S. had not worked 
out a clear-cut view of its own. 

This week U.N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie decidtd to hold a small dinner 
party. On the guest list were General Wu 
and U.N. delegates from Britain, Sweden, 
Israel and Pakistan. The process of con- 
ciliation had not yet gone so far that any- 
one quite dared to ask a U.S. representa- 
tive to break bread with General Wu. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Fruits of Delay 


Last September the Foreign Ministers 
of the Atlantic pact powers met in Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria for the first time 
since the start of the Korean war. The 
world waited for their obvious move: a 
ringing announcement of a program for 
Western Europe's defense. It did not come. 

Reports from the conference said that 
brilliant U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson had never been more brilliant. 
He did not, however, persuade the French 
to give up their opposition to arming 
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ADENAUER 
Agreeable. 


Western Germany. At no point did the 
U.S. publicly and with finality tell the 
French what sensible French politicians 
would have liked to hear: the U.S. was 
not going to embark on a pointless effort 
to rearm Western Europe unless the 
French agreed that the Germans be al- 
lowed to have their own defenses against 
the U.S.S.R. 

After the Waldorf meeting adjourned, 
with all sense of urgency and unity and 
purpose fizzled out of it, negotiations con- 
tinued on the detailed conditions on which 
the French would accept German rearma- 
ment. This week brought announcement 
from Britain that the French had agreed 
to a compromise. At last the construction 
of a unified defense of Europe under a 
U.S. commander could begin. 

But the unnecessary delay had brought 
other results. The French aroused German 
resentment and tossed the rearmament is- 
sue into German politics. Socialist Leader 
Kurt Schumacher took a strong stand 
against rearmament unless the Western 
powers recognized German “equality” with 
the other Western nations. Schumacher 
violently attacked Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer for agreeing to the West’s con- 
ditions. Schumacher’s followers went fur- 
ther than he and fought election cam- 
paigns with demagogic anti-armament 
slogans. The Socialists in the last three 
weeks have made significant election gains 
in Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden and even 
Bavaria.* 

The German anti-armament feeling has 
weakened Western Europe’s unity and will 
to resist Communism at the very moment 
of the gravest postwar world crisis. 


* Berlin's municipal elections this week showed 
an opposite trend: the Socialists lost ground; 
the Christian Democratic Union gained. Ber- 
liners agreed with staunch Socialist Mayor Ernst 
Reuter: they would fight the Reds whether they 
got Allied arms or not, 
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STRATEGY 
Old Ways of War 


Last week the conservative military 
textbooks, the old ways of war, caught up 
with the U.S. and with a daring champion 
of new ways of war, Douglas MacArthur. 
He had beaten the textbooks again & 
again; last week they beat him. 

His defeat contained many of the ele- 
ments of his great September victory. 
Then he was holding the Pusan perimeter 
with a force that was numerically inferior 
to the enemy. When talk of an impending 
offensive began to buzz around, military 
analysts called it rash. They said that 
MacArthur did not have nearly as many 
men as he needed. 

According to the textbooks that was 
correct. MacArthur, however, relying on 
the combination of sea-air-ground power 
(as he had in scores of battles from New 
Guinea to Luzon) confounded the con- 
servatives with the brilliant Inchon Jand- 
ing, the capture of Seoul and the conse- 
quent collapse of the North Korean army. 

In North Korea, he tried what he called 
a “massive compression envelopment” 
against greatly superior forces. He un- 
doubtedly underestimated the size and the 
quality of the Chinese troops. Their lack 
of tanks, artillery and transport looked 
like fatal weakness to exponents of cur- 
rent U.S. military doctrines. Specifically, 
MacArthur overestimated the effect of 
his air power on the Chinese troops. 

The enveloped Chinese broke through 
the envelopment. Their thrust was so 
wide, deep and strong that his inadequate 
reserves (grouped around the rst Cavalry 
Division) could not check it. MacAr- 
thur’s center was gone and the Reds 
lapped around the two inside flanks of his 
divided army, pushing both wings back 
toward the sea. 

His forces on the west began pulling 
back early, but on the east, four days 
seem to have elapsed between the Red 
breakthrough and the order to the X 
Corps (7th and 3rd Divisions and the ma- 
rines) to try to fight their way to the 
coast. At week’s end, it seemed doubtful 
that the U.N. forces could get out of Ko- 
rea without a very severe mauling. 

The bold new ways of war had given 
the U.S. so many victories that they 
could not be abandoned because of one 
defeat, however calamitous. But the new 
ways of war were not infallible, would 
not always be a substitute for massed, 
trained manpower. 


"Where Hath It Slept?" 


Whenever there is a failure of informa- 
tion about the enemy the more literate 
military men, outside of G-2s, bitterly 
quote a passage from Shakespeare. The 
passage was going around Korea and To- 
kyo last week. 

Krnc Joun: How goes all in France? 

MESSENGER: From France to England. 
Never such a power for any foreign prep- 
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The textbooks were not always wrong. 


aration was levied in the body of a land. 
The copy of your speed is learn’d by them; 
for when you should be told they do pre- 
pare, the tidings comes that they are all 
arrived. 

Kino Joun: O, where hath our intelli- 
gence been drunk? Where hath it slept? 

The gibe was justified. MacArthur's 
intelligence, headed by Major General 
Charles A. Willoughby, had not been either 
drunk or asleep; nevertheless it had failed 
to find out what it should have found out 
about the enemy. 

It did know (and so did all the world) 
that the Chinese Communists had been 
strengthening their forces on the Man- 
churian-Korean border ever since the be- 
ginning of the Korean war. Nobody knew, 
and MacArthur's intelligence could not be 
blamed for not knowing, what the Chinese 
Communists intended to do with these 
forces. A reasonable argument was that if 
the Chinese had intended to come in, 
the best time was last July when they and 
the North Koreans could easily have 
pushed the U.N. forces off the peninsula 
at little cost to the Chinese. That was the 
consensus at Washington and Lake Suc- 
cess as well as in Tokyo. 
~ Where MacArthur's intelligence failed, 
however, was in not estimating correctly 
the number of Chinese that had crossed 
the Yalu, the fighting quality and disci- 
pline of the Chinese troops, and the heavy 
concentration at a point in their line 
against which MacArthur put his weakest 
forces, the Korean II Corps. 

These failures led some observers last 
week to conclude that a failure of intelli- 
gence lost the battle of North Korea, 
Their argument was that if MacArthur 
had known what was in front of him he 
would not have attacked, and if he had 





not attacked he would not have been 
beaten. 

This line of reasoning is not supported 
by the course of the battle itself. It is now 
abundantly clear that the Chinese Com- 
munists had enough power across the Yalu 
to beat MacArthur whether he had at- 
tacked or not and no matter how he dis- 
posed his forces. The essential fact is that 
the U.N. forces had taken from the Chi- 
nese the beating that the Chinese have 
had the power to administer in any week 
since the U.N. forces first went into Ko- 
rea. All the Security Council members 
who voted for the U.N. police action 
knew at the time that they could not 
mobilize a force in Korea that could 
stand up against the Chinese Red army. 

The failure of intelligence was real, 
blameworthy—but not crucial. What was 
crucial was that Communists in Asia con- 
trol a far bigger army than the U.N. 


COMMAND 
On the Griddle 


The crushing Chinese counter-offensive 
in Korea had put General MacArthur on 
the griddle at home and in Europe. In 
Washington, carefully anonymous mili- 
tary officials who love to chuck harpoons 
at MacArthur leaked reports that he had 
defied Administration suggestions that he 
halt his troops well short of the Korean- 
Manchurian border. Nervous European 
politicians charged bitterly that MacAr- 
thur wanted to plunge the U.S. and her 
allies into a major Asiatic war which 
would leave Europe undefended. MacAr- 
thur promptly struck back at his critics 
through the press. In a statement solicited 
by the New York Times’s Arthur Krock, 
MacArthur denied that he had received 
suggestions from “any authoritative 
source” to halt his troops south of the 
Manchurian border. In answer to ques- 
tions from Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press, the general accused Euro- 
pean leaders of “short-sighted” preoccu- 
pation with the safety of Europe alone. 

Even more strongly, MacArthur dis- 
puted charges that his “end-the-war” of- 
fensive had been ill-advised strategically. 
The U.N. assaults, he maintained, had not 
motivated the all-out intervention of the 
Chinese Communist army. He made the 
obvious point that intervention on such 
a scale required elaborate preparation, 
and consequently must have been decreed 
by Mao Tse-tung’s government long ago. 

The effectiveness of the U.N. air force 
had been severely limited by the fact that, 
like U.N. ground and naval forces, it was 
forbidden to strike at the enemy’s main 
Manchurian bases—‘“an enormous hand- 
icap unprecedented in military history.” 
But the real reason for the U.N.’s re- 
verses, said MacArthur, was sheer weight 
of numbers. “As far as I can see,” said 
MacArthur, “no strategical or tactical 
mistakes were made of any basic pro- 
portion.” 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
After the Breakthrough 


“Last night about eleven o’clock,” said 
a U.S. major, “My George [G] Company 
was hit from three sides, the left, right and 
front, by about three companies of Chi- 
nese. One of my patrols picked the first 
ones up about 150 yards out. The Chinese 
charged in and overwhelmed us with a 
real mass attack. About three out of every 
ten of them were loaded with automatic 
weapons of some sort—Tommy guns, 
burp guns or automatic carbines. Others 
carried .25-caliber Jap rifles. They were 
all loaded down with grenades.” 

The major and his battalion pulled 
back to the Chongchon River, but found 
the crossing point covered by Commu- 
nists firing 3.5-in. bazookas (apparently 
captured American weapons) with great 
accuracy. G.L.s trying to cross on flak 
wagons and other vehicles were mowed 
down. Many wounded had to be left 
behind. 

This small, terrible episode was like 
many others, all week long, all along the 
“fluid” Korean front. But all the episodes 
added up still could not tell the whole 
story of the Allied disaster, which was 
more than a loss of men, material and 
territory (see above). No one publicly 
guessed at U.S. casualty figures but one 
officer said they would be “shockers” 
when revealed. 

Gum in the Fire Hose. Early last week 
there was still hope—among Tokyo opti- 
mists, at least—that Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s abortive “end-the-war”’ offensive 
had only “temporarily” been halted, that 
a major enemy breakthrough could be 
prevented. The 1st Cavalry Division, aid- 
ed by British and Turks, was rushed to 
plug the enormous gap in the Tokchon 
sector where the R.O.K. II Corps had 
been shattered. It was like trying to plug 
a fire hose with a wad of chewing gum. 
The cavalrymen were beaten back 30 
miles to Sinchang, then lost the town and 
fell back still farther. 

This week there was no sign of where or 
how the enemy onrush could be stopped. 

As Chinese hordes poured around the 
Eighth Army’s open right flank, the 24th, 
2nd and 25th Divisions fell back to the 
Chongchon and began crossing at Sinanju 
(see map), where a valuable airfield was 
lost, Anju and Kunu farther upriver. It 
was obvious that General Walker would 
have to keep his whole Eighth Army 
moving south if it was not to be trapped 
or rolled up from the flank, 

The Kunu crossing, farthest inland and 
closest to the breakthrough zone, was the 
toughest. A 2nd Division regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Paul Freeman of Roa- 
noke, Va., fought a rearguard action at 
Kunu to save as much as possible of 
an eight-mile vehicle train. Said the colo- 
nel: “We will go down the road on 
trucks, if we can. Otherwise we will de- 
stroy the trucks and go over the moun- 
tains, shooting backward every step of 
the way. We’ve gone through miracle aft- 
er miracle, and we need one more.” 
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The bulk of the 2nd got across at Kunu, 
as did the bulk of the other divisions at 
the other crossings, and the bridges were 
blown. Tokyo called the Chongchon with- 
drawal a “masterpiece.” 

Iron Ring. The Communist drive down 
the center of Korea’s waist broke all con- 
tact between the Eighth Army and Gener- 
al Almond’s X Corps, sprawled out over 
northeastern Korea. At the Changjin res- 
ervoir, Major General Oliver Prince 
Smith’s 1st Marine Division had made a 
vain try to cut in behind the Chinese 
attacking the Eighth. Now Smith’s men 
found themselves attacked by ten Com- 
munist divisions, which threw an iron 
ring around the reservoir, around the ma- 
rines, and around most of the 7th Infan- 
try Division. The fighting men in this 
trap were supplied by airdrop, at first from 
lumbering C-119s of the Combat Cargo 
Command, then by C-47s which landed— 
despite Chinese antiaircraft hidden in the 
neighboring hills—on a bumpy, makeshift 
field and took out wounded. 

The three marine regiments, which had 
been in separated positions around the 
reservoir, finally fought their way through 
to junction in Hagaru, to the south, after 
running into bloody ambushes along the 
roads. The Communists fired on them 
comfortably at steep grades and hairpin 
turns, where the marines’ vehicles slowed 





to a crawl. A dreadful indication of the 
casualties in this sector was that 1,200 
vent were flown out in the first two 
lays. 

Dire Peril. Advance elements of the 
Army’s 7th Division, which two weeks ago 
had stood gloriously on the Yalu River, 
were hastily called back to the south, but 
it was doubtful whether they would make 
it. Other elements of the 7th began fighting 
southwest from Hagaru, to open a road 
to the sea—and possible evacuation—at 
Hamhung-Hungnam, toward which the 
marines too were headed. 

But the Communists were forging a 
larger trap. They also were driving in 
force for Hamhung, and for Wonsan 50 
miles to the south. There was nothing in 
front of them except the X Corps’ 3rd 
Division, part of which opposed the Com- 
munist advance at Huksu. The 3rd Divi- 
sion was not enough to put up a defense 
on a wide front. If, as seemed likely and 
imminent, the Communists reached a long 
stretch on the Sea of Japan, the entire X 
Corps would be in dire peril of destruction. 

Evacuation. Meanwhile, the U.N. com- 
mand gave up all hope of maintaining a 
sea-to-sea line above Pyongyang. A ten- 
tative 4o-mile defense arc around the 
North Korean capital had been estab- 
lished, but with the right flank still dan- 
gling and Mao’s men still swarming 


























around it, there was no means of holding 
it. The Chinese were bringing up tanks 
and artillery (lacking in the first days of 
the offensive); they were driving Koreans 
out of their homes to the roads, to impede 
Allied movements and screen their own 
advance. The Allies began to evacuate 
Pyongyang (see below), ably screened on 
the north by the British 29th Brigade. 
This week all Eighth Army divisions com- 
pleted their withdrawal from the city. 


Doomed City 


There were 300,000 people in Pyong- 
yang (an equal number had gone north 
with the Communists in October). When 
it became known last week that the Al- 
lies would not defend the city, refugees 
began streaming south. To prevent them 
from blocking troop movements on the 
roads, the Allies barred two Army bridges 
across the Taedong River. But some refu- 
gees climbed down a levee in the shadow 
of a quiet Buddhist temple. and crawled 
across a shattered old vehicular bridge. 
Others waded across. They were pitiful re- 
flections of defeat—wretched, fear-strick- 
en and numbed with cold. 

Dull explosions rocked the city as Al- 
lied commanders blew up ammunition 
and supply dumps. There was no panic or 
looting, but some underground terrorists 
were already active. They distributed 
leaflets urging the underground to sabo- 
tage the Allies in every possible way. 

The U.S. planned to take out some 
1,500 civil officials, clergymen and others 
who had actively aided MacArthur’s 
forces, to save them from Communist 
vengeance. In the city hall, Lee Keun 


Tae, wispy chief of the administration 
section, already had his overcoat on. 
Where were his men? “All gone,” Lee 
said. He himself was planning to go all 
the way to Seoul, taking his wife and 
seven children. How would they go? 
“Probably walk,” said Lee. A man in a 
black overcoat with a mink collar joined 
the conversation. But another man came 
in, whispered “The car is ready,” and the 
man in the mink collar left immediately. 

In an inner office of the city hall, 
Lieut. Colonel John Joseph Livingston of 
Alexandria, Va., deputy chief of the U.S. 
Army’s civil assistance team, sat wearing 
a sheepskin vest with a pistol strapped 
around his chest. His telephone rang. He 
sent an officer down for the mayor, The 
mayor had gone home. “Get somebody 
else, then,” Livingston said. The officer 
went down and came back again. “There’s 
nobody, Colonel. Only one man, and I 
don’t even think he works here. I think 
he’s a social friend of somebody in the 
office and maybe he doesn’t even know 
that his friends have gone.” 

“You know,” said Livingston, “these 
government teams are set up for when 
you're moving forward. When you're 
moving back it’s a different color. We're 
staying till the last troops leave, all right. 
But for a job like this, what you need is 
a good battalion of military police to 
control the city.” 

A light snow fell on Pyongyang, drift- 
ing down past boarded shop fronts on the 
city’s main street. The Communists had 
once named this thoroughfare for Stalin, 
and now, after an absence of go-odd days, 
they would probably so name it again. 
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RETREATING U.N. Troops 
One more miracle was needed, 
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THE ALLIES 
Why Withdraw? 


Red Chinese soldiers attacking a ridge 
line near Waewon last week were shocked 
to come face to face with swarthy, fiercely 
mustachioed Turks howling down upon 
them with bayonets fixed. In this and 
other Turkish bayonet charges some 200 
Chinese were killed, and soon stories of 
the Turks were spreading like a tonic 
along the U.N. line. 

The Turkish brigade (5.000 men) is 
led by Brigadier General Tahsin Yazici, 
who likes to twit British war correspond- 
ents with such remarks as, “Yes, I re- 
member your General Townshend well. 
We took him prisoner at Kut-el-Amara 
[in 1916].” Last week Yazici’s smart, 
tightly disciplined Turks were thrown in to 
hold the line the R.O.K.s abandoned east 
of Kaechon. Estimated Turkish casualties 
at week’s end: soo. A U.S. doctor said it 
seemed that a Turk waited until he had at 
least three wounds before he reported to 
the medics. 

After 48 hours of concentrated action 
on the shoulder of the Red Chinese wedge 
the Turks were short of food and ammu- 
nition, fighting with knives and fists, hurl- 
ing stones at endless waves of Chinese 
attackers. Yet U.S, tanks that went for- 
ward to rescue trapped Turkish units 
found the Turks preparing to attack. Or- 
dered to pull back from positions where 
they were surrounded by the swarming . 
Chinese, the Turkish commander replied 
in amazement, “Withdraw? Why with- 
draw? We are killing lots of them.” 

When, at last, the tired, bedraggled 
brigade did fight its way clear, the Turks 
marched 50 miles down the road to Pyong- 
yang, carrying their wounded on their 
backs, pointing in disgust at the direction 
they were headed, and repeating over & 
over again: “The general’s orders. . . the 
general's orders. . .” 

The U.S. had spent over $200 million in 
military aid to Turkey on the assumption 
that the Turk was a good soldier, who 
would defend his country if neighbor 
Russia attacked it. The Turks in Korea 
proved the assumption well justified. 


Hard Guys & Softies? 


It was a black week for the tired sol- 
diers of Syngman Rhee’s Republic of Ko- 
rea, The heart to fight Chinese Commu- 
nists seemed to have gone out of them. 

The once elite R.O.K. army’s II Corps 
(R.O.K. 6th, 7th and Sth Divisions) on 
the Tokchon-Yongdong-Okchon line dis- 
integrated under the first Chinese attack. 
R.O.K. troops threw away their weapons 
and ran; some fled 20 miles southward in 
the first 24 hours of the attack. 

Said a U.S. colonel: “The enemy has 
made hard guys out of his Koreans. We've 
made softies out of ours.” Said a U.S. 
correspondent: “We have so over-armed, 
over-equipped and over-coddled the South 
Koreans that now they wouldn’t think of 
going into battle without fur-lined parkas, 
prophylactic kits and the latest edition of 
supercomics.” 
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THE ENEMY. 


The Road to Paris 


(See Cover) 

Lenin wrote: “The road to Paris lies 
through Peking.” The man who took that 
road for Bolshevism was China’s Red Boss 
Mao Tse-tung. Four years ago Mao squat- 
ted in a cave in northwest China’s Yenan 
wilderness. Last week he lived in a Peking 
palace and he stood, by able and accurate 
proxy, at Lake Success defying and de- 
nouncing the United Nations. His armies 
were giving the most powerful nation on 
earth the worst beating in its military his- 
tory. The proud and ancient chancelleries 
of Europe quavered at his name and 
shrank from his power. Washington was 
paralyzed by the blow he had delivered 
and by the prospect of world revolution 
and disintegration that lay ahead. 

Wu's Knees. In two awful hours of 
rasping vituperation at Lake Success, 
Mao’s proxy, an unknown general named 
Wu Hsiu-chuan, had torn away all (or al- 
most all) of the free world’s illusions 
about Mao and Chinese Communism. The 
Mao presented there by his scar-faced 
servant Wu was none of the men painted 
by the soft China hands of American “lib- 
eralism.” 

This Mao who spoke with Wu’s harsh 
voice was not an “agrarian reformer” (as 
the U.S. State Department had called 
him), nor a “town-meeting democrat” (as 
Owen Lattimore had called him), nor a 
Tito faithless to Moscow (as London 
and Washington had hoped). The Mao 
who spoke through Wu was China’s most 
successful warlord since Kublai Khan. He 
laid down the terms for all Asia's subjuga- 
tion. Upon that, Mao’s senior partner, 
Stalin, prepared to build for the enslave- 
ment of the West. Together, Stalin and 
Mao had traveled more than halfway on 
the road that leads from Moscow to Paris, 
via Peking. 

Modern history has no more dramatic 
scene than Wu's speech at Lake Success. 
The world heard only by dim and dignified 
hearsay of Hitler raging at statesmen who 
came to Berchtesgaden; it saw only the 
absurd arrested motion of Hitler's trium- 
phant jig in the Forest of Compiégne. 
Millions by television and radio saw & 
heard Wu spew forth Communism’s unap- 
peasable hatred, cloaked in Communism’s 
lies and muscled by Communism’s para- 
noid vocabulary of denunciation. 

U.S. Delegate to the U.N. Warren Aus- 
tin had asked Wu to explain why Commu- 
nist China had invaded Korea, just as the 
U.N. police action there was on the eve of 
success. Said Austin: “Will there be peace 
or war in Asia? The world awaits anxious- 
ly the answer.” 

While Austin talked, Wu had sat tense 
as a coiled spring. In appearance, the Wu 
at whom the statesmen and _ television 
viewers stared for an answer bore no re- 
semblance to his master in Peking. Where 
Mao is fat, moon-faced, stooped and aging 
(at 57), Wu is well-knit, slant-headed and 
fortyish. Wu's hands were clasped in the 
lap of a cheap black suit. As many Ori- 
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Wu 
Like a coiled spring. 


entals do, he betrayed his tension by nerv- 
ous knee-knocking. When he rose, Austin 
quickly had his answer: Wu offered war or 
surrender. Not his knees, but a large part 
of the free world’s were knocking before 
he finished. 

Wu's Speech. The U.S., he said, is the 
historical foe of China: “The American 
imperialists have always been the cun- 
ning aggressor. . . never. . . the friends 
of the Chinese people ... The Open 
Door was in fact an aggressive policy 
aimed at sharing the spoils with other 
imperialists.”* 

The U.S., he said, has instigated the 
war in Korea to cover up its invasion of 


* Such American liberals as Owen Lattimore and 
Harvard's Professor John Fairbank have im- 
pugned the motives of the U.S. Open Door 
policy, by which Secretary of State John Hay in 
1899 protected China from a growing web of 
foreign “concessions”; Hay insisted that China 
have a right to trade with all nations. In spite 
of this policy, U.S. investment in China was 
never large. It reached $122 million in 1937, 
about a quarter of the U.S, investment in Mexi- 
co, and much of the U.S. China investment was 
in hospitals and schools. Ironically, many U.S, 
traders in China falsely denounced by the Com- 
munists as the mainspring of “U.S, imperialism,” 
joined with the liberals and the Communists in 
tearing down Chiang Kai-shek. Few of the U.S. 
China traders ever had any drive toward im- 
perialism or any sense of the real nonimperialist 
meaning of the Open Door policy, as explained 
by the late Henry Cabot Lodge. Said he, pro- 
phetically: “We only ask that we be admitted 
to this great market [China] upon the same 
terms as the rest of the world. But within a few 
years, we have seen Russia closing in upon the 
Chinese empire, If she succeeds, we will not only 
be excluded from these markets, but we shall 
stand face to face with a power controlling an ex- 
tent of territory and a mass of population the like 
of which the world has never seen. In the presence 
of such a colossus of despotism and military so- 
cialism, the welfare of every free people is in dan- 
ger.’’ Lodge said this in 1899, long before the mili- 
tary socialism of the czars had degenerated into 
the military socialism of the Bolsheviks. 





Formosa and to further “its fanatical de- 
sign of dominating Asia and the world.” 
Screamed Wu: “Who has shattered secu- 
rity in the Pacific? Have Chinese armed 
forces invaded Hawaii, or have U.S. armed 
forces invaded . . . Korea and Formosa? 
. . « The real intention of the U.S., as 
MacArthur has confessed, is. . . to dom- 
inate every Asiatic port from Vladivos- 
tok to Singapore.” 

The U.S., he said, has gulled the 52 na- 
tions sharing in the police action in Korea, 
Shrilled Wu to the 52, in a patent move 
to splinter the already divided U.N. ma- 
jority: “Do not be taken in by the U.S., 
do not pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the U.S.—because . . . you must bear 
the consequences of your actions.” 

The U.S., he said, follows in the foot- 
steps of Japan and is using Japan for the 
enslavement of Asia. In contrast, Russia's 
conduct is “righteous.” 

The Chinese people, he said, have arisen. 
“The Chinese people, who victoriously 
overthrew the rule on China’s mainland of 
Japanese imperialism, and of American 
imperialism and its lackey Chiang Kai- 
shek, will certainly succeed in driving out 
the United States aggressors and recover 
Taiwan [Formosa] and all other territo- 
ries that belong to China. . . As a result 
of the victories of the great Socialist Octo- 
ber Revolution of the Soviet Union, of the 
anti-Fascist second World War, and of the 
great revolution of the Chinese people, all 
the oppressed nations and people of the 
East have awakened and organized them- 
selves. 

“Regardless of the savagery and cruelty 
of the American imperialist aggressors, 
the hard struggling people of Japan, the 
victoriously advancing people of Viet 
Nam, the heroically resisting people of 
Korea, the people of the Philippines who 
have never laid down their arms, and all 
the oppressed nations and peoples of the 
East will certainly unite in close solidar- 
ity. Yielding neither to the enticements 
nor to the threats of American imperial- 
ism, they will fight dauntlessly on to win 
the final victory in their struggle for na- 
tional independence.” 

To Kiss a Buzz Saw. Throughout, Wu 
never recognized the fact that the forces 
in Korea under attack by his master were 
United Nations forces. In fact, Wu de- 
manded that the U.N. apply “severe sanc- 
tions” against the U.S. for sending troops 
to Korea. He demanded that U.N. force 
an American “withdrawal” from Korea 
and Formosa* (i.e., turn both over to the 
Reds). Whether the U.N. did so or not, 
militant Red China, leading all Asia, would 
chase off “U.S. aggressors.” 

As the Chinese Red envoy barked on, 
the U.S.’s Austin sat, large and unhappy 
in a rumpled brown suit, wearing his trans- 
lation phones like a crown of thorns. Brit- 
ain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb listened with the 
urbane equanimity a Foreign Office man 
must pull on along with his drawers and 
socks while dressing each morning. Secre- 


* Total U.S. military and civilian government 
employees now in Formosa: 44. 
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tary General Trygve Lie, a ponderous, 
uncomfortable figure in blue, his hand 
plunged deep inside his coat, seemed a 
Falstaff, cast, under protest, as Napoleon. 
Yugoslavia’s Ales Bebler, presiding, wore 
a sleepy, slit-eyed look of boredom. Na- 
tionalist China’s T. F. Tsiang sat with the 
uninterested look of one who had known 
all along what was coming, and finally ap- 
peared to be dozing. All except Tsiang had 
held such high hopes of Wu's visit to Lake 
Success. They would make a deal with 
Mao’s agent. They would reassure him 
about the West’s intentions. They would 
nee him of the Moscow propaganda 
ine. 

Wu’s words, however, left no basis for 
hope that Mao could be dealt with, reas- 
sured or weaned away from Moscow. To 


Lin Prao 
Virginal caution. 


think of appeasing the master of the rasp- 
ing, threatening Wu was to think of kissing 
a buzz saw. What stood revealed after two 
hours at Lake Success was naked military 
force. 

The Hunter. To Wu’s climactic mo- 
ment at Lake Success, to the triumphant 
onrush of the Chinese Red army in Korea, 
the master in Peking had long dedicated 
himself. In a quarter-century of con- 
spiracy and armed aggression against his 
own people, Mao Tse-tung has never lost 
his vision of the Chinese Communist 
movement as a prelude and vital part of 
the greater international Communist drive 
for world rule. 

Ten years ago, in The New Democracy, 
using the jargon of the comrades, Mao 
wrote: “The world now lives in an era of 
revolution and war, a new era, where 
capitalism is definitely dying and social- 
ism is beginning to flourish. In the inter- 
national environment of the middle of the 
2oth Century, there are only two ways 
open to all decent people in the colonies 
and semi-colonies. They must either go 
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over to the side of the imperialist front or 
take part in the world revolution. They 
must choose between these two. There is 
no other way.” 

Last year Mao said it again, even more 
distinctly: “We belong to the anti-im- 
perialist front headed by the U.S.S.R., 
and we can only look for genuine friendly 
aid from that front and not from the im- 
perialist front . . . We also oppose the il- 
lusion of a third road. . . In the world 
without exception one either leans to the 
side of imperialism or the side of socialism. 
Neutrality is a camouflage.” He flavored 
his pronouncement with a Chinese meta- 
phor: “You have to choose between killing 
the tiger or being eaten by it.” 

Last week the world could see that Red 
China, with Red Russia, had gone ahunt- 
ing after the tiger of freedom, And Mao 
had even voiced his scorn for the quarry 
—‘“a paper tiger.” 

The Weapon. A hunter needs a weapon. 
The formidable one that Mao bore, the 
Chinese Red army, had been forged with 
Russian connivance in a manner that the 
West did not yet widely comprehend. 

“One historical fact differentiates the 
Chinese Communist Party from Commu- 
nist movements in any other country out- 
side of Soviet Russia, a fact essential to 
a clear understanding of what has been 
happening in China during the last quarter 
of a century,” wrote Dr. Hu Shih, China’s 
foremost scholar and onetime ambassador 
to the U.S. “The Chinese Communist 
Party, partly by design and partly by 
extraordinary circumstances, has possessed 
a formidable army of its own almost from 
the very early years of its founding. This 
unique feature has been the most im- 
portant source of its strength, which Stalin, 
the masterful strategist of world Commu- 
nism, has been able to nurture, support, 
and in the course of 25 years develop into 
a most powerful instrumentality for sub- 
jugating China and thereby dominating 
the whole Asiatic continent.” 

Stalin himself, in a telegram sent through 
the Comintern in 1926, ordered the Chi- 
nese Communist Party to raise its own 
army (20,000 tested comrades to lead 
50,000 armed peasants). At that time the 
Reds were still accepted in the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) revolution, which 
Chiang Kai-shek had led up from the 
south to subjugate the warlords and unify 
the nation. A Red army had already been 
urged by Mao, then one of the Communist 
Party’s lesser figures and often berated by 
his less realistic comrades as a starry-eyed 
opportunist dreaming of “romantic Soviet 
republics in the mountainous wilderness.” 
The Stalin-Mao decision to form an army, 
was, in effect, an undeclared war on Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist regime. 
Chiang hit back hard, sent his Soviet Rus- 
sian advisers packing, dispersed the Com- 
intern agents, forced Mao into the “moun- 
tainous wilderness” of inland China. 

While Chiang fought the northern war- 
lords, Mao became a warlord in his own 
right. On Chingkan Shan, celebrated 
bandit mountain lair, he joined forces with 
the local outlaws, soon merged them in his 


new Red army.* It was a guerrilla force, 
highly mobile, terroristic, levying an ever- 
expanding countryside for recruits and 
supplies, fighting not for the ordinary war- 
lord’s booty but for a Red revolution 
within the Nationalist revolution. 
Through Defeat. All of Mao’s cunning 
in guerrilla tactics could not save the first 
Chinese Red army. By 1930 it had grown 
to 60,000 men. Then Chiang, advised by 
a German, General Alexander von Falken- 
hausen, closed in with overwhelming num- 
bers. Five years of dark and bloody Na- 
tionalist “annihilation” campaigns against 
the Reds finally drove Mao’s remnant into 
the retreat now famous as the Long 


March, an epic ordeal of one year and 
6,000 miles. Less than 20,000 Red army 
survivors reached their chosen base around 
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Rabbit-like speed. 


Yenan, in remote northwest China, as near 
as practical to Stalin’s Russia. 

As Chiang slowly moved toward Mao’s 
hideout, Stalin moved to Mao’s rescue. 
The new Comintern slogan was “united 
front” against the mounting fascist threat 
of Japan. It was successful. Chiang’s cam- 
paign against the Communists was deflect- 
ed and dissipated into resistance against a 
more powerful aggressor. The Chinese Red 
army was saved. It proceeded to expand 
spectacularly, During the eight years of 
the Japanese war, following Mao’s direc- 
tive “90% against the Kuomintang, 10% 
against the Japanese,” it grew from 


* But Mao never fought as the other warlords 
fought. Though they all double-crossed and in- 
trigued, they also observed certain amenities, 
They disliked to take each other prisoner, set- 
tled battles with silver bullets (i.c., cash bribes), 
often left one city gate open for retreat when 
they had surrounded a rival, even provided 
transport for the defeated general’s belongings 
(they hoped for a return of the courtesy in re- 
versed circumstances), considered it boorish to 
attack in bad weather, Mao fought for keeps. 
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25,000 to gro0,000 men, claimed control of 
50 million people. 

Though skillfully led and well-indoc- 
trinated, it was still a guerrilla force, un- 
able to face the Japanese or the National- 
ists in open battle. The change-over to a 
regular army with decisive striking power 
needed Stalin's helping hand. Once more 
it was given, in Manchuria during the 
Russian occupation between August 1945 
and April 1946. 

In those nine months, large contingents 
of Mao’s men trekked from below the 
Great Wall into the Russian-held north- 
east, were equipped with Japanese arms, 
retrained and sent out again. Within three 
years, not without heavy casualities of 
their own (1,600,000 killed, wounded and 
missing, according to their own estimate) 
and greater losses to the Chinese Nation- 
alists (8,070,000, boasted Ambassador Wu 
last week before the U.N.), they won the 
China mainland. 

To Victory. Military power, embodied 
in China’s Red army, has been Mao’s 
special creation, his fierce pride & joy. 
The strategy and tactics of guerrilla war 
have absorbed a good deal of his scholarly 
study. His trusty Commander in Chief 
Chu Teh and his brilliant field generals 
Lin Piao, Chen Yi and Liu Po-cheng have 
been the fighting brawn directed by his 
own bookwise brain. 

For his guerrillas, Mao years ago re- 
minted some good advice originally coined 
by Sun Tzu, China’s 5th Century B.C. 
Clausewitz: “When the enemy advances, 
we retreat. When he escapes, we harass. 
When he retreats, we pursue. When he is 
tired, we attack.” For comrades every- 
where he wrote a military treatise, Stra- 
tegic Problems (published in Yenan in 
1941), that probably ranks as a classic on 
irregular warfare. Its precepts boldly give 
directions for destroying “an enemy 20 
times our number.” 

Mao’s most vivid literary images are 
devoted to the military art. “Guerrillas,” 
he once wrote, “should be as cautious as 
virgins and as quick as rabbits ... [They] 
are like innumerable gnats which, by bit- 
ing a giant in front & rear, ultimately 
exhaust him.” He exulted in armed strug- 
gle: “A Communist war which lasts ten 
years may be surprising to other coun- 
tries, but for us this is only the preface 
. .« Historical experience is written in 
blood and iron.” No warlord has left a 
more gory trail of death than Mao, not 
since the mad General Chang Hsien- 
chung, who slaughtered 30 million in Sze- 
chuan during the Ming Dynasty and left 
an engraving in stone which read: 


Heaven created ten thousand things for 
the use of man, 
Man has not one thing to present to 
Heaven. 
Kill, Kill. Kill, Kill. Kill, Kill, Kill. 
The Chinese are not a militaristic peo- 
ple and not many Chinese poets sing the 
glory and grandeur of war. Mao is one of 
those who does. Most of his verse has not 
been publicly printed, but in the three 
poems known to the West, he plucks 
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Rep CHINESE TANKERS 
"When he retreats, we attack.” 


harshly the blood & iron string. Sample 
lines: 


We shall not be heroes unless we 
reach the Great Wall... 

In the Red army nobody is frightened 
by the rigors of the Long March. 

The thousand mountain” 
peaks and the ten thousand rivers fail to 
intimidate us. « « 

Genghis Khan 
was favored by Heaven in his generation, 

Yet he could only shoot arrows at 
eagles on the wing. 


Not Appeased. By June 1950 Mao, 
too, was ready to hunt an eagle. 

The U.S. had pulled out of Korea and 
had washed its hands of Formosa, where 
Chiang Kai-shek’s diehard Nationalists 
prepared their last stand. Mao’s army, 
harassed by Chiang’s naval & air block- 
ade, stood poised for an invasion. Then 
Stalin’s North Koreans moved across the 
38th parallel. In a dramatic turnabout of 
policy, the American eagle soared from its 
lackadaisical perch. 

Harry Truman proclaimed that security 
in the Pacific meant no aggression in 
Korea. Truman also said: “I have direct- 
ed the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
on Formosa.” From where Mao sat, this 
might mean that the whole U.S. policy 
had suddenly and rashly changed. It might 
mean that the U.S. would not only try 
to defend Korea, but would also make the 
Communists pay for aggression in Korea 
by protecting their intended victims in 
Formosa. Mao sat quietly waiting to see if 
the U.S. would in fact try to regain the 
initiative in Asia. 

He soon saw that the eagle, though 
roused, was still a muddled bird. Truman’s 
action on Formosa did not mean all that 
it could have meant. The U.S. still had 
had no change of heart toward the Chi- 
nese Nationalists; it would still refuse to 


cooperate with the only Asiatic force that 
had steadfastly recognized and resisted 
the predatory league of Mao & Stalin. 
Washington obviously persevered in the 
opinion that Secretary Dean Acheson ex- 
pressed last January: “No one in his right 
mind . . . suggests that . . . the Nation- 
alist government fell because it was con- 
fronted by overwhelming military force 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies melted 
away ... the Chinese people in their 
misery ... completely withdrew their 
support from this government .. .” 

While the Seventh Fleet steamed to- 
ward the Formosa Straits, Washington 
ordered Chiang Kai-shek to stop his air 
and water raids which were playing havoc 
with Communist shipping. Later, it 
brusquely turned down Chiang’s offer to 
send 33,000 troops to Korea, where they 
might have come in handy last week. 
Washington’s policy was directed by the 
fear that any action strengthening Chiang 
would bring the Chinese Communists into 
the Korean war and by the belief that 
appeasing Mao would keep them out. 

When Douglas MacArthur went to For- 
mosa in August, the dismay of the U.S. 
State Department was audible all the way 
to Mao's palace. When MacArthur de- 
cided to warn publicly against the loss of 
Formosa, against “those who in the past 
propagandized . defe: itism and appease- 
ment in the Pacific,” he was silenced by 
presidential command. By last week the 
net result of the U.S. action on Formosa 
had been to suspend the Nationalist sea- 
air blockade and thereby to open the ports 
of Red China for copper, oil and arma- 
ments from the West. 

Mao was not appeased. He struck on 
Oct. 26, and when the U.N., the U.S. and 
the British tried further appeasement, 
Mao flung back taunts and prepared for 
his great effort. 

Mao’s army has the immediate advan- 
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tage of numbers. In the year since the con- 
quest of China, Mao has built up his 
forces steadily. They are 2,500,000 strong, 
divided into four huge field armies. Their 
rigidly enforced discipline is the marvel of 
China. They are intensively trained by 
vigilant officers, intensively indoctrinated 
by even more vigilant political commis- 
sars. The best is Lin Piao’s army; it over- 
ran Manchuria and North China, now 
leads the assault in Korea. 

The Army Comes First. Stalin has sup- 
plied Mao with arms as well as thousands 
of Russian advisers. The Chinese Red air 
force counts some 500 planes, including 
MIG-15 Soviet jet fighters. Behind the 
Chinese horde stands the full military, 
diplomatic and propaganda might of Rus- 
sia. Red Russia and Red China are formal- 
ly allied by treaties signed in Moscow last 
February by Mao and Stalin. Their actual 





taken place. There have been some paper 
land-reform measures, plus a sort of re- 
form by political boodle, i.e., some sup- 
porters of the Reds have grabbed property 
owned by enemies of the Reds. The Com- 
munist propaganda hold on the lower and 
middle schools is increasingly effective. 
Many of the people are bitterly disillu- 
sioned with Communism, but they have 
no program for resisting or combatting it. 

Peking admits that 400,000 armed 
“bandits” (i.e., Nationalist or other anti- 
Communist guerrillas) are still fighting 
the Red rule. Formosa’s Nationalists 
claim that the armed resisters number well 
above a million. But this popular force is 
not yet effectively organized. The U.S. 
shows no present intention of encouraging 
or using the anti-Communists of Formosa 
or the mainland to undermine Mao in his 
own backyard. This in spite of estimates 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST MILITARY CLAss 
Gnat bites for a giant. 


bonds are closer: identity of aim and life- 
long Communist discipline. 

As has always been the case with Mao’s 
brand of Communist warlordism, other 
parts of his program have lagged far be- 
hind the growth of military strength. Most 
of Mao’s social and economic promises to 
China’s people have been put aside. Al- 
though many Western observers expected 
a rise in living standards to follow the end 
of the civil war, the opposite has hap- 
pened. Living standards in most of China 
have fallen since Mao took over, largely 
because of the disruption and liquidation 
of the merchant (distributor) class. Rail- 
roads and other public services are much 
more efficiently managed than during the 
civil war. Inflation has been checked, large- 
ly because taxes are more ruthlessly col- 
lected. Official bribery has undoubtedly 
decreased (because Communists are by 
nature more susceptible to the corruption 
of power than to corruption by money). 
No significant systematic land reform has 
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that, with a little help from outside, the 
anti-Communist Chinese could pin down 
half the Chinese Red army. 

"Go On Advancing!" Like many a 
dictator before him, Mao tries to divert 
the minds of his people from his unkept 
promises by emphasizing “foreign encircle- 
ment.” His press keeps up a din for the 
conquest of Formosa and Tibet. 

Radio Peking last week blared the order 
of the Red day, exhorted Mao’s men on: 
“The imperialist armies under command 
of MacArthur await their fate of being 
totally crushed . . . The entire people of 
Korea, of China, of Asia and the whole 
world are watching your glorious struggle 
with unbounded respect. 

“Advance boldly, advance and go on ad- 
vancing! Strike down. . . and continue to 
strike down! We say again: Strike!” 

That was loud talk, but as Mao’s troops 
were proving in Korea, it was not empty 
talk. It was a set of directions for the road 
to Paris—and beyond. 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 


Chosen Instrument 

Said French High Commissioner Léon 
Pignon in Saigon last week: “What is hap- 
pening in Korea is of far more importance 
to the situation in Indo-China than what 
is happening in Indo-China.” Even while 
the Americans were winning in Korea and 
it was widely assumed that the Commu- 
nist Chinese would not dare tangle with 
the U.S., the West’s chances of holding 
Indo-China seemed dubious (Time, Nov. 
27). Last week, after the shattering news 
from Korea, French authorities ordered 
the evacuation of all French women & 
children from gravely threatened Hanoi 
and the Red River delta. It would take 
something of a miracle to save Indo-China 
now. 

Too Late for Miracles. Neither the 
French nor their chosen native instru- 
ment, Bao Dai, showed any signs last week 
of being able to work miracles. Chief of 
State Bao Dai recently flew to Hanoi, 
supposedly to bolster the people’s morale 
in the face of an expected Communist 
offensive. Bao Dai arrived in his C-45, 
which also carried a Scotty named Bubi, 
two bottles of King George Scotch, two 
guitars, three tennis rackets, 16 pieces of 
miscellaneous baggage and a cute, red- 
headed airline hostess named Esther. 
Wearing his inevitable dark glasses and a 
natty grey flannel suit, Bao Dai drove 
along roads lined with French Tommy- 
gunners facing the long grass where Com- 
munist snipers might be hiding. 

Reported Tre Correspondent Eric 
Gibbs: “Bao Dai has great intelligence 
and charm and the pneumatic resilience 
of a heavy-duty tire. Some critics seem to 
assume that all would be well if only Bao 
Dai looked less like an amiable playboy 
and made more earnest speeches to rouse 
the people against Communism. But if 
Bao Dai were Peter the Hermit himself, I 
doubt that he could launch such a crusade. 
The key issue is a matter of principle, not 
of personality. To any Vietnamese who 
thinks about anything beyond his paddy 
field, national independence is the one dom- 
inant thought. And the bulk of Vietnamese 
still regard Bao Dai as a French stooge 
who cannot give them independence.” 

No Real Independence. At Hanoi last 
week, Bao Dai colorlessly delivered a 
colorless speech stressing independence 
and announcing the formation of three 
new Vietnamese divisions. Meanwhile, the 
French and the Vietnamese, after months 
of haggling, had reached an agreement 
that as of January 1951 the Vietnamese 
would run their own treasury and their 
own customs service. But the French still 
lacked the will or the imagination to grant 
the Vietnamese anything that looked to 
them like re * ‘ndependence. 

High Commissioner Pignon last week 
called for all Western powers to organize 
a united front against the Reds in South- 
east Asia. It was a little late in the day. 
Plainly, the Chinese Reds could take 
Indo-China, the gateway to Southeast 
Asia, any time they chose. 
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CANADA 


Cautious Guidance? 

In Edmonton last week; a reporter 
asked a World War II officer, now a pros- 
perous father of three children, what he 
planned to do if the Korean crisis should 
develop into World War III. Said he: “I 
guess I'd be a damn fool again and join 
up.” Across the Dominion this was a 
typical attitude. But like most Americans, 
most Canadians galloped off in all direc- 
tions when they talked about ways to re- 
solve the crisis. 

In Toronto, an oil truck driver said: 
“Let’s drop the damn bomb. Why do we 
always have to wait until someone swats 
us in the puss?” In Vancouver, the News- 
Herald took a straw poll, reported two- 
to-one sentiment against dropping the 
bomb now. In Quebec, newspapers con- 
demned the bomb as immoral, but the 
province’s outright pacifism of World War 
II seemed to be gone. If there was a pat- 
tern at all, the Canadian tendency was to 
seek a scapegoat; more often than not it 
turned out to be U.S. leadership. Many 
newspapers across the nation splashed the 
news that Prime Minister Attlee was fly- 
ing to Washington almost as though the 
editors were turning to the old country 
for cautious guidance that the U.S. had 
failed to provide. 

Official Ottawa’s first reaction to the 
crisis was one of silence. Later, after a 
cabinet meeting, External Affairs Boss 
Mike Pearson warned against use of the 
atom bomb by U.S. decision alone. Said 
Pearson: “Before a decision of such im- 
mense and awful consequence . . . there 
should surely be consultation . . . with 
the governments concerned. One of those 
would be the Canadian government.” 


THE AMERICAS 
Lethargic Apprehension? 


“Prepare yourself for the worst,” 
warned Rio’s O Globo the evening Brazil 
heard about the new war in Korea. In 
Santiago, the dollar sagged from 109 to 81 
pesos in brisk free-market trading. Crowds 
gathered quickly to read news bulletins in 
Mexico City’s Bucareli Street, radio sta- 
tions increased their newscasts. “The 
measures which the great nations now 
take,” said Bogota’s El Tiempo, “will affect 
all of us. We enter into a grave period.” 

At week's end, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Edward G, Miller arranged a 
half-hour meeting in Washington at which 
20 Latin American ambassadors were 
briefed on the Korean crisis by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. But by then the Latin 
American mood seemed to have leveled 
off into a kind of lethargic apprehension. 
A cross-country auto race commanded 
bigger headlines in Argentina than Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement on the use of the 
atom bomb (see NATIONAL AFFArrs). Bra- 
zilians went back to their futebol games. 
Korea still seemed very far away. There 
was no reason to doubt that in any crisis 
Latin America would be behind the U.S. 
But the latinos still had to learn what the 
U.S. would do in Asia before they could 
take any action on their own. 


BRAZIL 
Love Finds a Way 


Deep in the Mato Grosso jungles, be- 
yond the Rio das Mortes ( River of Deaths), 
live 15,000 Chavante Indians, members of 
the fiercest Indian tribe in all Brazil. For 
decades Brazil's Indian Protective Service 








Jose Medeiros 


CHAVANTE INDIAN FAMILY 
For a peace feast, roast deer and grasshoppers. 
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agents have sought to tame and civilize 
the warlike Chavantes under their uniquely 
Brazilian motto of “pacification through 
love.”” Though the agents never used arms, 
even in self-defense, the ferocious Cha- 
vantes rebuffed them. One agent who dared 
to cross the River of Deaths was leit 
dead under a pile of 1,000 war clubs. 

Wild Welcome. Three years ago wiry 
I.P.S. man Francisco Mereiles narrowly 
missed the same fate on a peacemaking ex- 
pedition near the Chavantes’ Serra do 
Roncador (Snoring Mountain). Ambushed, 
he whipped his gift-laden burro off into 
the jungle and escaped while the Indians 
chased and killed the burro. Manfully 
turning the other deep-tanned cheek, 
Mereiles kept right on wooing the Cha- 
vantes with gifts of cloth and aluminum 
pots dropped strategically along their for- 
est trails, Eventually, tribesmen began 
slipping across to the white man’s side of 
the River of Deaths, asking for gifts and 
gulping down all the food in sight. One day 
Chief Apoena himself put in an appearance 
and, before leaving, promised to send his 
sons with an invitation to visit him. 

Early last month the momentous bid ar- 
rived from Chief Apoena. Escorted by 
the, chief’s sons, Mereiles and a few other 
I.P.S. men set forth on the first white 
men’s visit to a Chavante chief in his 
own village. After three days’ steady 
march, they passed between a five-mile 
gantlet of Apoena’s sentries. Finally they 
came to a halt before the hut where the 
chief lived with his three wives. Chavante 
braves, their bare bodies daubed with 
bright-hued clays, broke into a wild wel- 
come dance. Apoena himself, in a breech 
clout and wooden earrings, stood before 
Mereiles, addressed him as “Jmuman 
Uazassé” (Patient Father). Gravely, his 
men handed out gifts of bows & arrows, 
received in return knives, axes, aluminum 
pots. A rousing sport carnival followed. 
Then Apoena gave a banquet during which 
everybody ate roast deer and grasshoppers 
from great earthen jars, 

Powwow & Palaver. Next day the sol- 
emn powwow was held. “The land where 
the Chavantes live now is far from the 
land where the Chavante ancestors are 
buried,” Chief Apoena said. “We ask the 
powerful strangers for pledges that we 
shall not be molested here.” Apoena was 
also troubled about “the great bird which 
flies without moving its wings.” Would 
such birds come often? Mereiles, through 
his interpreter, said they probably would, 
but never as enemies. Then Apoena sug- 
gested that one day he would like to send 
what he had “most inside of himself,” 
i.e., one of his sons, to see the chief of the 
white men. 

On that note the visit ended. Last fort- 
night Pacifier Mereiles proudly returned 
to Rio to report on his successful mission 
across the River of Deaths. “Look us well 
in the face,” Apoena had told him in part- 
ing, “so that you may not take us for 
others who are not your friends.” 
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Footloose 


Retired with farewell salutes this week 
after 36 years of service: the Navy’s most 
decorated (Medal of Honor, D.S.C., five 
Silver Stars, three Purple Hearts, etc.) 
medic, Rear Admiral Joel Thompson 
Boone, 61, medical adviser to Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. Retired 
after 40 years: Lieut. General Clarence R. 
Huebner, 62, blunt commander of the 
1st Division, former commanding general, 
U.S. Army in Europe, who started his 
Army career as a private. The Air Force 
granted a retirement request from Major 
General Orvil A. Anderson, 55, relieved 
as commandant of the Air War College, 
after an interview in which he proposed a 
strike-first policy to “break up Russia’s 
five A-bomb nests in a week.” 

After two months of relaxing at private 
and public parties, it was back to work 
again for Madam Minister Perle Mesta, 
who sailed off to Luxembourg with 1,500 
pairs of woolen mittens and other Christ- 
mas gifts for orphans. 

The Secret Service in Washington let 
it be known that Vice President Alben 
Barkley no longer travels about alone. He 
has agreed to have four bodyguards “if 
they keep out of sight.” Another new Se- 
cret Service customer: Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

For his first visit out of his country 
since its founding, Israel's Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion, who is also a Greek 
scholar, bought plane tickets for a short 
rest in Greece and a look at some archeo- 
logical diggings. 

Getting an early start, U.N.’s Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche boarded a plane for 
Stockholm, where he will pick up his 
Nobel Peace Prize next week. 

Photographer Edward Steichen, 71, 
veteran of two wars, was off on a 30-day 
camera-clicking tour of duty with the 
Navy in the Pacific. 
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ANDRE GIDE 
On red velvet, after 36 years. 


Fancy Free 


Baseball’s Leo (“The Lip”) Durocher 
gave Columnist Earl Wilson a dead-end 
kid’s impression of what it is like to share 
a transcontinental plane seat with Greta 
Garbo: “She sits next to me and I notice 
that she’s so nervous that her hand is shak- 
ing on the arm of the seat. . . It was her 
first trip . . . I guess she'd never had any 
bum talk to her before like I did. She got 
calm... That Greta’s wonderful. When 
you see her up close, she’s really got a beau- 
tiful kisser. Real sharp chiseled features.” 

When reporters asked for a comment on 
his chat with President Truman, Myron 
C. Taylor, former White House envoy 
to the Vatican, commented: In these days, 


Nina & DororHy WARREN WITH MOTHER 
A year and a half to go, and a quiet week. 





“there is altogether too much talk about 
everything.” 

In Baltimore, Poet Robert Frost was 
asked why he liked to write eclogues, said: 
“Well, I guess I write ’em same as I chew 
tobacco, because the women can’t do it.” 

To a meeting of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute in London, Julian (On 
Living in a Revolution) Huxley gave his 
view of man’s dilemma: “To all people at 
some time, and to many people much of 
the time, the world is an unpleasant and 
even horrible place, and life a trial and 
even a misery. Little wonder that many 
ideologies, religious or otherwise, are con- 
cerned with providing escapes from the 
unpleasant reality.” 

Filed for probate last week: the will of 
Missouri-born Writer Agnes Smedley, 
workhorse propagandist for the Chinese 
Communists. She had ordered that her 
ashes “be laid to rest” in Communist 
China, that her U.S. Government bonds 
and royalties from published works go to 
General Chu Teh, commander of Red 
China’s armies. 

Men like Ohio’s Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who try to cover their Bald spots by 
combing up a fringe of hair, are known as 
“slicker-overers,” charged a fellow Repub- 
lican Senator. Said Colorado's Eugene D. 
Millikin, who is  billiard-bald himself: 
“How can you get any place in politics if 
you deceive people?” 

In Paris, Littérateur André (The Coun- 
terfeiters) Gide, 81, motored to the Comé- 
die Francaise to sit in a red velvet seat 
and mastermind every rehearsal of the 
first stage adaptation of one of his novels, 
Lafcadio’s Adventures, written 36 years 
ago. A satire about a motiveless murder, 
the play is due to open next week. 


Entrances & Exits 

Out of the hospital and home for con- 
valescence came two daughters of Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Earl Warren. Nina 
(“Honey Bear”), 17, had had a bout with 
polio, but her doctor predicted that she 
would be hale & hearty after a year and a 
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the traditional pebble-grained leather .. famed for its 
polished richness and rare protective qualities. 
By America’s largest exclusive makers of men’s fine shoes, 


Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wis., Chicago, New York 
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half of treatment. Dorothy, 19, faced a 
week in bed after cracking some ribs and 
puncturing a lung in an auto accident. 

In Detroit, with their costumes, scen- 
ery and props all snowbound in Pittsburgh, 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne followed 
through the-show-must-go-on _ tradition, 
played J Know My Love in street clothes 
on a bare stage. 

Leaving an understudy to play gold- 
digging Lorelei Lee for a couple of weeks, 
mop-haired Carol (Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes) Channing hustled off to a Man- 
hattan hospital to have her tonsils out. 

When Cole Porter's new musical, Out 
of this World, opened in Boston, orders 
went out to tidy up the lyrics and dress 
up the cast, particularly Venus, who wore 
only four white doves. The producers 
agreed, grumbling: “We regret that the 
Boston censor has found reason to be 





Nina Leen—Lire 
Caro, CHANNING 
Time out from gold-digging. 


shocked by the authentic Greek baccha- 
nalian atmosphere.” 

If she appeared weary before her Balti- 
more concert, said Coloratura Soprano 
Lily Pons, blame it on a youngster in the 
adjoining hotel room. “I, who need eight 
and nine hours of rest. What do I get? A 
crying baby and two hours of sleep.” 

When a group of highstrung American 
Legionnaires in Dallas heard that Mezzo- 
Soprano Jennie Tourel was scheduled to 
be soloist in the cantata Alexander Nev- 
sky, a eulogy to a 13th Century Russian 
patriot, they stirred up civic feeling against 
the lyrics. Everybody was happy after the 
word “Russians” was changed to “people,” 
“Russian soil” to “fertile soil,” “Russian 
valor” to “native valor.” 

In London, old Storyteller Somerset 
Maugham, 76, took a realistic backward 
look: “I am very glad to be old because I 
know that we had a better life before 1914 
than we have ever had since. When I look 
at my grandchildren, I anxiously wonder 
what sort of life lies before them.” 
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“Don’t jump!” 


A cry went up when fire trapped this 


panic-stricken woman, 


She was saved through brilliant rescue 
work, but just the same, good fortune was 
on her side. You can gauge the full mea- 
sure of her luck when you realize that 
similar scenes are repeated time and time 
again in the more than fifty-five thousand 
fires occurring each year in hotels, apart- 
ments, hospitals and institutions, many of 
which take their toll of lives. Why do 
we leave so much to luck? 


Actually much of this is needless loss of 
life. For authorities agree that fire can 
be controlled, lives protected, and losses 
cut to a minimum by automatic sprinkler 
systems. Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems check fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with 
automatic certainty. Seventy years ex- 


perience proves this. 
LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL 
SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 

Don’t take safety for granted. Look for 
the famous Grinnell sprinkler heads in 
your hospital, the hotel where you stop, 
the schools your youngsters attend, the 
plant in which you work. They are your 


assurance of positive, automatic fire 


protection. 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, R. I. 
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Ry Puzzling what to give? 
What to hint for? Then visit 
your Universal dealer and see his 
complete line of Vacuum Goods, 
You'll find bottles and kits for out- 
ings and travel. Fancy wares for 
offices and homes. Each built for 
years of service. Each the perfect 
gift for the “Season's Best.” 
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Mazurka for Manhattan 


George Balanchine (real name: Georgi 
Melitonovitch Balanchivadze) can prob- 


| ably lay as good a claim as any artist liv- 


ing to the title of master of arts. He does 
not paint, but he does just about every- 
thing else in topflight form. 

In his teens in his native Russia, he was 
a fine classical dancer. By the time he left 
Russia in 1924 as a member of the touring 
“Soviet State Dancers”* and joined Dia- 
ghilev’s Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo 
in Paris, he was just as good a dancer of 
character roles. At 20, he became Diaghi- 
lev’s ballet master. 

A Broken Knee. Balanchine is also a 
first-class musician. Although he never 
performs in public, his friend Igor Stra- 
vinsky insists that his piano playing is of 
“concert” caliber; on occasion, he has 
taken baton in hand, conducted the New 
York City Ballet orchestra in ballet per- 
formances. At 46, a U.S. resident for 17 
years and a citizen for twelve, he is also, 
beyond doubt, the finest living choreog- 
rapher. No one today can equal the lyric 
grace of his inventions, the cool classicism 
of his abstract designs. Totting up all of 
his various qualities, the Nation’s exact- 
ing B. H. Haggin goes so far as to call 
him “the greatest living creative artist.” 

Last week Choreographer Balanchine 
got back to the first order of his artistry: 
for the first time since he broke his knee 
on a Paris stage more than 20 years ago, 
he danced in public. His worshipful City 
Center audience, the most faithful and 
fervent in Manhattan, could hardly get 
enough of him. 

With time & money to do only three 
fresh works for his fast-developing young 
company this season (he did five last year, 
plus one for Britain’s Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet), Balanchine made one of 
them a sure-fire novelty. He decided to 
introduce his fans to the music of one of 
his favorite composers, Glinka (“the 
Verdi of Russia,” says Balanchine), and 
one of his favorite dances, the fiery ma- 
zurka. Who could set its style better than 
Balanchine himself? 

For the Public. After 20 years, he still 
had “enough muscles.” Explains Balan- 
chine: “I cannot sit in a chair and design 
ballets. I use my body a lot showing the 
dancers steps.” In rehearsal, nonetheless, 
he found that though he was still long on 
muscles, he was a bit short on wind. In 
Mazurka, “all the time you run like mad.” 

So far as his audience was concerned 
on opening night, Balanchine could have 
stood stock-still in his red Boyar costume 
and brought the house down. But he 
didn’t. Taking their turns at the swooping, 
heel-clicking runs with Mazurka’s three 


* Two of them: Dancer-Actress Tamara Geva, 


_| who became his first wife; Ballerina Alexandra 


Danilova, who became his second. Subsequent 
wives: Berlin-born Dancer Vera Zorina, from 
whom he was divorced in 1946, Oklahoma-born 
Ballerina Maria Tallchief, part Osage Indian, 








Wide World 
BALANCHINE & PARTNER 
Long on muscles, short on wind, 


other couples, Balanchine and his partner, 
Vida Brown, were the most spirited of the 
lot—even though he stood by between 
runs frankly panting. When the three- 
minute dance was over, City Center thea- 
ter rocked with cries of “encore” and 
“Balanchine.” Said Balanchine, who will 
dance the part once more this week: “You 
have to do little novelties for the public 
once in a while.” 


Two-Beat at Tiffany's 


Los Angeles jazz fans, eager for more of 
the blast and blare of Memphis Blues and 
Black and Blue, peered through the haze 
of a nightclub called Tiffany’s one night 
last week at a sight seldom seen in such 
society. Fat old Clarinetist Darnell How- 
ard had laid down his licorice stick, was 
making his way to the stand with a big 
white cake decked with three blue candles. 
He set the cake down, beckoned to a little 
cornetist with a droopy leprechaun face, 
bade him stand up and take a big bow. 
Francis (“Muggsy”) Spanier, whom some 
Dixieland experts consider the best white 
jazz cornetist in the business,* grinned 
sheepishly. It had been just 30 years 
since Muggsy Spanier first split the smoky 
air of a dive in his native Chicago with a 
broad burst of brass. 

With his fanst giving him a special an- 
niversary hand, Muggsy and his new Dix- 
ieland band were celebrating the best way 





%* And, after Louis Armstrong, second best alive. 


+ One new fan: British Ballerina Moira (Red 
Shoes) Shearer, who after listening to a frantic 
chorus, asked Muggsy: “Tell me, do you find 
ballet dull?” 
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This beef roast was kept uncovered in the moist-cold 
compartment of an Admiral Dual-Temp Refrigerator. 
After 5 full days it was still fresh and juicy and tempting. 
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Here's the other half of the roast (note same patterr 
of fat and lean). After 5 days in an ordinary refrigera- 


tor, it is 
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shrunken and dry, discolored and flavorless. 


+. and NO DEFROSTING, EVER! 


This new kind of refrigerator works miracles 
in keeping foods fresh. No wilting, no with- 
ering, no drying-out in the dewy coolness 
of an Admiral Dual-Temp's spacious moist- 
cold compartment. 


No dish covers needed. All cooling coils are 
built inside the walls; they can’t absorb 
food moisture. And an ultra-violet SunAire 
lamp keeps even strong food-flavors from 
mingling. 

No defrosting! You're spared that time-tak- 
ing, messy chore. No expose d coils to collect 
frost. Any surplus moisture in the moist-cold 
compartment is evaporated automatically. 


2 appliances in one! There's a real home 
freezer, too, in your Dual-Temp. Holds up 
to 84 pounds of frozen food at temperatures 
as low as 52° below freezing—coldest cold 
of any refrigerator. 
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Admiral Electric Ranges—the only 
ranges that give you the accuracy 
of Flex-O-Heat controls, plus the 
automatic self-turning Rotary 
Roaster. For refrigerators and elec- 
tric ranges that do more and cost 
less, see your Admiral Dealer. 


Admira 


DUAL-TEMP 


Television « Rod Ranges 


TELEVISION! See and hear “Lights Out" Mondays 9 P.M. EST over NBC Network; “Stop the Music’ Thursdays, 8 P.M. EST over ABC Network 
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they knew how: rocking off chorus after 
chorus of High Society and Jazz Me Blues, 
right from the heart. Like many another 
veteran of the Chicago Dixieland era of 
jazz, Muggsy was riding the crest of a new 
wave of the old jazz. 

Sweetening. Muggsy well remembers 
the old wave. He had learned his broad, 
lazy, middle-register style as a scrawny 
kid, sitting on the curb outside Chicago’s 
Pekin Café, listening chin-in-hand to the 
stream of notes pouring from the golden 
horns of Joe (“King”) Oliver and Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong. He got his first 
job at 14, blew his head off from 8:30 
at night to 4:30 in the morning for $25 
a week. 

In the heyday of Dixieland and Prohibi- 
tion, Chicago Gangster Dion O’Banion, 





Murray ¢ ett—Graphic House 
Muccsy SPANIER 
The more stuffing, the sweeter the music. 


the sparetime florist, used to stuff dollar 
bills in the bell of Muggsy’s horn while he 
was playing. (“The more he stuffed, the 
sweeter the music got.”) Like many an- 
other jazzbo, Muggsy drifted out of jazz 
into the bigger money. There were eight 
years with Ted Lewis’ band—until “I 
just got tired of playing When My Baby 
Smiles at Me.” As with many another 
jazzbo, there were spectacular years with 
John Barleycorn, until Muggsy wound up 
“dying” of a perforated ulcer in New Or- 
leans’ Touro Infirmary. Saved by an emer- 
gency operation and convalescing, he com- 
posed his jazz classic, Relaxin’ at the 
Touro. He also learned that “you can't 
play and drink. You can’t drink and sell 
pencils, as a matter of fact—they fall out 
of your hand, don’t they?” 

Filling. Since those days, except for one 
brief (1939-40) episode when he had his 
own Ragtime Band and made some fa- 
mous collector’s items for the Bluebird 
label, Muggsy has been passing most of 
his working time as an unspectacular, if 
solid, fixture in Chicago and Manhattan 
jazz joints. Now, at 44, and playing as 
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Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park. 


Have you seen Grand Canyon yet? 








Santa Fe 


DIRECT TO THE SOUTH RIM 


There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona—and it took 
a million years to make. 

There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
—and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 

Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 














Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 

This month is a fine time to see 
the Canyon from the South Rim— 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year round. 


Let us send you our color folder 
on Grand Canyon giving the details. 
Simply mail the coupon. 






R. T. Anderson, G.P.T.M. 
Dept. T-14, 80 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me Grand Canyon folder. 
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well as ever, he had suddenly become one 
of the rages of the West Coast. With his 
new hand-picked, six-piece combo, Mugg- 
sy filled San Francisco’s Hangover Club 
last month, is doing equally well at 
Tiffany's. 

Says Muggsy, who is inclined to believe 
that Dixieland’s future stretches ahead as 
far as the nation’s: “We just play the way 
we feel. We’re playing American music 
and Americans like it.” 


New Pop Records 

Tin Pan Alley’s merry little elves of 
music, the tunesmiths and the record” 
makers, have tied on their long white 
whiskers. Last week record counters were 
loaded as usual with Christmas produc- 
tions for every age, taste and temper. 
There were The Man with the Bag, Christ- 
mas in Killarney, Christmas in My Heart, 
Christmas in Heaven, Christmas Alone, 
Santa Send Someone to Me, When It’s 
Christmas on the Range, Blue Christmas 
(Billy Eckstine), etc., as well as the peren- 
nial White Christmas. One to avoid: Boo- 
gie Woogie Santa Claus. A good one, 
particularly for youngsters: The Twelve 
Days of Christmas (Tom Glazer; Young 
People’s Records, LP). For large & small 
Jimmy Durante admirers, there was 
Christmas Comes But Once a Year, with 
Frosty the Snow Man on the other side 
(M-G-M). For croon fans who can’t get 
along for a day without their favorite, 
there was even A Crosby Christmas (the 
Crosby Family; Decca), None of the 
latest Christmas crop threatened to put 
Silent Night, Holy Night out of business. 

Other new records: 

Jazz: Volumes | & Il (Folkways Rec- 
ords; 4 sides LP). An interesting an- 
thology, compiled mostly from old records, 
which traces the long journey of jazz, 
both hot and blue, from contemporary 
(i.e., U.S.) origins. It includes such rare 
and worthwhile items as the Negro sermon 
(with accompanying chanting) Dry 
Bones ; the wordless wonders of Dark Was 
the Night, intoned by “spiritual” singer 
Blind Willie Johnson; Black Snake Moan, 
moaned by Blind Lemon Jefferson (Lead 
Belly’s teacher); performances by such 
favorites as Bessie Smith, King Oliver, 
Jelly Roll Morton, Jimmy Yancey and 
Louis Armstrong. 

You're Just in Love, one of the most 
ingratiating of Irving Berlin’s Call Me 
Madam (Time, Oct. 23) tunes. Perry 
Como (Victor) does it justice. 

Tennessee Waltz, a lilting oldtimer, 
which has whirled its way right to the top 
of the hit parade, chiefly through the 
smooth efforts of Patti Page (Mercury), 
who is also high on the list with All My 
Love. 

Ink Spots (Decca; 2 sides LP). Good, 
for a mellow and nostalgic 20 minutes with 
oldies such as Jf I Didn’t Care, Maybe, 
I'll Never Smile Again, Until the Real 
Thing Comes Along. 

Stan Kenton Presents (Capitol; 6 
sides 45 r.p.m.). A collection of Progres- 
sive Musicman Kenton’s “sound concoc- 
tions” (Time, Feb. 13), some more noisy 
and pretentious than others. 
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BETTER VALVES 
ARE THE 
BIGGER VALUE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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is Hormel Onion Soup. It’s made 
in small batches, under the 
watchful eye of Hormel’s great 
chef, Jean Vernet ... Big mild 
onions are sliced paper-thin, 
browned tenderly in much 
butter, then simmered gently 

in a lusty beef broth. Seasonings 
are in the French tradition, 
with specially-aged Parmesan 

as the crowning touch, 

Here is a gourmet’s soup... to 
evoke memories of France. Try it! 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
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MEDICINE 





No Secret Weapon 

Aureomycin attacks virus-like 
organisms, and some common colds are 
caused by a virus. So, in a rigidly 
controlled test, the medical staff of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
tried the golden antibiotic on 154 cadets 
with colds. At the same time, they gave 
harmless yellow capsules to 155 other 
grey-uniformed snifflers. In the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine the medics had 
to admit defeat: aureomycin is just one 
more thing that doesn’t cure a cold. 


some 


SAV, DGC s:00 

Do people judge a doctor by whether 
or not he is a good listener? “In his his- 
tory-taking,” says New York Medicine, 
“a physician finds the patient eager to re- 
late his symptoms with exhausting atten- 
tion to detail and trivia . . . It is under- 
standable why doctors become impatient 
with their patients . . . But becoming im- 
patient and showing impatience are vastly 
different things . . . Our graces may be 
many, our ideals high, our errors not too 
many; but ... we must learn [that] 
much of the art of medicine resolves itself 
into the art of listening.” 


Office Delivery 


When it comes to delivering babies, 
many a doctor in a sparsely settled sec- 
tion of the U.S. finds himself between the 
devil and the deep blue hills. Some pa- 
tients have so little cash income that if 
the doctor sends them to a hospital, there 
is nothing left to pay him. On the other 
hand, the thought of kitchen-table deliv- 
eries fills him with horror. 

In the current General Practice, Dr. 
David G. Miller and his wife, Registered 
Nurse Blanche Miller, describe some of 





their experiences in the around 
Morgantown, Ky. (pop. 859): “Long 
trips over poor or nonexistent roads, often 
time after time when the labor was long; 
the long hours spent in a lamplit home, 
with a flickering log fire that barely 
warmed our shins and left our backs 
freezing. . . Often we had been forced to 
change the mother’s gown and bed and to 
improvise diapers, bands and clothing for 
the baby who had already been greased... 
We had even cooked and served meals. . .” 

More Cleanliness. Much of the doc- 
tor’s and nurse’s time spent this way 
could far better have been spent on other 
patients, the Millers contend. And there 
was the matter of personal cleanliness 
“We wished to avoid the constant and 
real threat of bedbugs, fleas and other in- 
sect pests which we had brought home...” 

The Millers found a way to get around 
the disadvantages of both home and hos- 
pital deliveries. They got the idea after a 
few women had come to the office so far 
advanced in labor that they had to be 
delivered there as emergency cases, then 
sent to relatives. Why not make this a 
regular practice in cases where no com- 
plications could be foreseen? 

Dr. Miller and his wife fixed up two 
rooms in their offices, one as a labor room, 
the other for the actual delivery. Patients 
were encouraged to go to the office as soon 
as definite labor began. The doctor thus 
had a chance to examine them and keep 
tabs on their progress far more easily 
than he could have elsewhere; he was leit 
free to see other patients most of the time, 
and often he could get four to six hours’ 
sleep in his own bed, instead of having to 
catch catnaps in odd corners. 

More Confidence. Patients feel more 
confident under their system, the Millers 
report, because they know that emergency 
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for the welcome sound of reindeer over 
the roof-tops. Waiting for those Mitoga- 
tailored Arrow shirts, with the can’t-be- 
copied Arrow collars! 


‘‘We’re going in, come snow or rain! 
Water can’t hurt an Arrow shirt. They’re 
*Sanforized’-labeled — won’t shrink 
more than 1%. 

*‘Hitch up your teams! Load up with 
Arrow—for the best-dressed men in 











Thousands are waiting for 
Arrow Dart— America’s fa- 
vorite shirt, with the non- 
wilt collar. $3.65. 


Drop Por under any man’s 
tree and you've made a hit. 
Soft, spread collar with 
stays. Available with regu- 
lar or French cuffs. $3.65. 


This one you'll recognize as 
Drew, non-wilt collar with 
medium short points, low 
neckband. $3.65. 


Arrow “Arabian Nights” 
Ties. Beautiful bonus forany 
man’s Christmas. Wear and 
wear, without a wrinkle. 

$1.50. 
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equipment and other doctors are at hand 
if needed. The doctor feels more confident, 
too, because “most obstetric errors are 
caused by haste on the part of the attend- 
ing physician, Usually this haste is the re- 
sult of anxiety to return home to bed or a 
desire to rush back to an office full of 
patients.” 

Only two hours (on an average) after 
an office delivery, mother & child are sent 
home in an ambulance. After 50 such 
cases, with no maternal or infant deaths 
and few complications, the Millers are 
confident that office deliveries are often 
just what the country doctor should order. 


. 
Uneasy Marriage 

Britain’s National Health Service, be- 
gun in July 1948, was supposed to do what 
a vast majority of the British medical pro- 
fession wanted done: provide medical care 
for the nation as a whole.* The doctors 
differed with the government on many as- 
pects (e.g., the voluminous paper work 
and bureaucratic controls), but by & large 
they tried to make a go of it. Last week 
the British Medical Association declared 
bluntly that the overall plan wasn’t work- 
ing. Said the lead editorial in the Associa- 
tion’s British Medical Journal: the N.H.S. 
is headed for bankruptcy. 

“We are, as a profession, facing the 
bankruptcy of a policy, a policy based on 
the decisions of the coalition government 
during a war for survival and put into ex- 
ecution by a Minister of Health [ Aneurin 
Bevan] who could not resist the tempta- 
tion to behave like a Fairy Godmother to 
an impoverished nation... 

“|. « The uneasy marriage between the 
medical profession and the state is now 
undergoing the strains of an unbalanced 
domestic economy. The N.H.S., if it is not 
to fail completely in its aims, will, we are 
convinced, have to undergo successive 
modifications . . . The public has run riot 
in the chemist’s shop—at what a cost it is 
only just beginning to discover. The shock- 
ing waste of public money over the ines- 
sentials of medicine has left litue over for 
what is more urgently needed... 

“It is difficult to see how the N.H.S. can 
be put on a sound footing and the full re- 
sources of modern medicine be at the dis- 
posal of the public without considerable 
readjustment of its economy. The medical 
profession is discontented and disillusioned 
not because of payment, or lack of it, for 
this or that, but because it sees postponed 
indefinitely the opportunities for improv- 
ing the medical care of the people.” 

The B.M.A. was unhappy because the 
government did not get enough health 
centers operating, with doctors practicing 
in groups, and it also wanted more pay 
and more hospital privileges for general 
practitioners. It urged a nominal charge 
(as little as 7o¢ a week) for board & 
lodging in hospitals, and a token fee of 
28¢ towards the cost of each X-ray film 
and each pair of spectacles. 





* In line with the 1942 recommendations of the 
famed Beveridge Report, which urged all-around 
social security for Britons from the cradle to the 
grave. 
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Discoveries are yours to make 
with a Rand M‘Nally Map 


Voyages of discovery of new lands belong to another era. . . to sea- 
faring men of other nations . . . but countless, fascinating discoveries 
about this ever-changing world . . . its countries and its peoples . . . are 
still to be made today, with a Rand M¢Nally map, atlas, or globe. 


Nothing so kindles the imagination as a “voyage of discovery” through 
the pages of a Rand MNally Atlas. Nothing is so essential to the under- 
standing of current events as frequent reference to a map or globe. One 
should be at hand always... in every home and office. 


Map makers of the world through four generations, Rand M¢Nally draws 
from a vast store of accurate geographic information in the publishing of 
all its maps. No other map publications are so expertly edited... con- 


sidered so authoritative . . . so widely used in business, homes, and 
schools, on the highways and railroads. 


Include several Rand M¢Nally World Atlases on your Christmas list this 
year, and share with your friends and business acquaintances the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of having this useful and engrossing book at hand 
for years to come. You can choose from many editions in a wide range 
of prices at your book, department, or stationery store. 


There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 
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Since 1715 Martell 
Cognac has been 
preferred for its finer 
taste and bouquet. 
Serve and savor it 
in the brandy snifter 
and pony glass. 
And pamper your 
palate with 
Martell’s mag- 
nificence in 
these equally 
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A Great Symbol of France Since 1715 
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RADIO & TV 
One-Man Show 


Jimmy Durante proved last week that 
the success of his first TV show was no 
accident. Returning for the second of his 


| monthly appearances on Four Star Revue 











(Wed. 8 p.m., NBC-TV), he again effort- 
lessly balanced 60 minutes of solid fun on 
his expressive shoulders and never once 
bobbled the load. 

Though long a popular draw in theater 


| and nightclubs, Durante was never a top 


smash in either radio or movies (see 


Crvema). It now seems clear that TV was 
invented, in part at least, as a frame for 
his special talents. The dynamic Durante 
personality, a sort of mixture of W. C. 
Fields and Donald Duck, triumphs over 
old routines and standard jokes. 


In an 





Jack Zwillinger 
HELEN TRAUBEL & JIMMY DURANTE 


He folds ‘em in half. 


opera cloak and top hat, he achieves a 
Chaplinesque dignity as he insists that 
Tannhéuser is by Puccini, and in his 
shocked horror at an ill-bred friend who, 
says Durante in moral indignation, “al- 
ways behaved like a gentleman when we 
roomed together at Harvard.” 

Timeless Buffoon Durante had a superb 
foil in the Metropolitan Opera’s strapping 
Wagnerian Soprano, Helen Traubel. From 
his first baffled exclamation at seeing her 
in Briinnhilde’s armor (“Holy smoke, she’s 
been drafted!”), through a passage from 
Die Walkiire (in which Durante was a 
voiceless, baffled Siegmund), to his pit- 
eous attempts to pin a corsage on her coat 
of mail, Durante brilliantly played the 
role of a frustrated longhair. 

At frequent and happy intervals, he 
bursts from these poses into wild assaults 
on the earthbound sanity of his viewers. 
He restlessly roams the stage and studio 
audience, leaps from piano stool to micro- 
phone and back, urgently seizes and spurns 
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his fellow actors, addresses furious asides 
to his network, his sponsor ( Motorola) 
and other comics. He hymned his nose’s 
birthday (“It was the first time in history 
that a nose outweighed the child!”); sang 
(with Stooge Candy Candido) an ap- 
pealing duet called The Pussy Cat Song; 
displayed an entertaining low comedy that 
is as innocent as it is rare on TV—bending 
a tall girl backward in his arms, little Du- 
rante observes: “When my women are too 
tall, I fold ‘em in half.” 

Almost every other comic has nervously 
surrounded himself with elaborate props 
for his entry into television. Jimmy Du- 
rante brought only his nose, his piano, 
his rasp-voiced songs and patter, and sat 
down like an old friend in the tele- 
viewer's living room. Durante and TV 
were a long time getting together, but it 
was well worth the wait. 


Entering Wedge 

For a while it looked as if TV might 
escape the daily soap opera. Du Mont, 
after five sponsorless months, dropped A 
Woman to Remember. In a one-month 
sustaining run, NBC was unable to sell 
These Are My Children. But this week, 
with Procter & Gamble’s The First Hun- 
dred Years (weekdays 2:30 p.m., CBS- 
TV), commercial daytime soap opera put 
a determined toe in the television door. 

The first episode plunged right into the 
teary wedding morning of Chris and Con- 
nie Thayer (Jimmy Lydon and Olive 
Stacey) and The First Hundred Years in- 
tends to sob-and-smile its way through 
in-law troubles, childbirth, alienated af- 
fections and innumerable reconciliations. 
Recalling the long runs of some of radio's 
continued dramas (One Man’s Family, 
Life Can Be Beautiful), Adman Walter 
Craig has foresightedly signed his leading 
characters to seven-year contracts. But 
it’s hard to stop @ soap opera, once it 
really gets going. Says Craig: “Suppose 
one of the mothers-in-law should drop 
out—we'll just say she was killed in a 
plane accident. Then we'll write a new 
character in and, perhaps, have her be- 
come intrigued with the widower.” 


Spell It Out 


An unpretentious show called Fireside 
Theater (Tues. 9 p.m., NBC-TV) last 
week had shot to second place in TV 
popularity ratings. Having distanced such 
formidable rivals as Toast of the Town 
and Arthur Godfrey, it is now hot on 
the heels of TV’s perennial leader, Milton 
Berle. 

To Eastern TVmen, Fireside’s surge has 
caused some alarm: it strikes directly at 
their ambition to make New York the tel- 
evision center of the U.S. by concentrat- 
ing on “live” shows. Not only is Fireside 
produced in Hollywood, but it is done on 
film and costs less than such $20,000-and- 
up New York productions as Philco Play- 
house, Robert Montgomery Presents and 
Ford Theater, Fireside actors are rela- 
tively unknown and scripts are picked 
impartially from obscure free-lance writ- 
ers and the classics. Producer Brewster 
Morgan and German-born Director Frank 
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Everything's handy, 
easy to reach; 10 Golf 
Courses, Horse and 
Greyhound Tracks, Jai 
Alai, Park and Water 
Sports, recreation cen- 
ters all around you. 
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MORE ROOM, 
COMPETITIVE RATES... 


New facilities for extra thou- 
sands, added to existing fine 
hotels, apartments, motor 
courts, etc., foster competi- 
tive rates and widest choice 
of accommodations. 
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BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don't delay. Everyone of these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before you leave, Convenient 
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@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES — direct links between 
Britain and Ireland, Britain and the Continent, 
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the Hotels Executive, British Transport, may be made before 
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A complete dining car meal for only 70 cents! 
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ECONOMY AND FLASH! 
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@ Right now...more than ever before...the 
Stote of Missouri offers outstanding odvon- 
tages toindustry planning new factories and 
branches. In the center of the nation...in 
the “Circle of Safety”... Missouri offers in- 
land security without sacrificing economic 
advantages. It is the hub of a rich, growing 
area with power, water, transportation and 
markets that measure up with the best. 


And Missouri has the buildings, too, for 
rent and for sale... ready for you to move 
into! They ore of various sizes and construc 
tion and one moy just fit your requirements. 


WRITE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD today for 
specific facts that may prove valuable to you 
in selecting a location for industrial expansion. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 13-c Jefferson City, Mo. 














(Maedchen in Uniform) Wisbar will try 
almost anything. They have retold the 
plot of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment in 30 minutes and a modern setting, 
and turned Thomas Hardy’s The Three 
Strangers into a western. 

Convinced of the basic advantages of 
film (“Live TV depends on actors ad- 
libbing in front of a live camera”), Pro- 
ducer Morgan started Fireside Theater 
in 1949, from the start had a sponsor 
(Ivory Soap, Duz, Crisco). Originally, 
each show consisted of two separate, 15- 
minute playlets, but this technique had a 
serious drawback: “People who didn’t like 
the first show sometimes switched before 
the second one came on.” 

Morgan bends every effort to keep the 
televiewer’s hand away from the knob. 
Inheriting a large audience from the Berle 
show, which precedes his own, Morgan 
tries to keep it by spelling out the plot 
quickly and in big, block letters. “We've 
even had to tack things up on the wall so 
people can see plainly what we're talking 
about from start to finish,” he admits. 
Every scene moves the plot forward, with 
little time frittered away on character and 
atmosphere, “It’s not that we're so damned 
much better than the others,” says Mor- 
gan, explaining Fireside’s success. “It’s 
just that we've tried to find a sound TV 
technique for telling a picture short story.” 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, Dec. 8. 


| Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rabio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Tristan und Isolde, with Traubel 
and Vinay. 

The People Act (Sat. 7 p.m., NBC). A 
13-week series on economic and social 
problems of U.S, communities, 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 11:35 
a.m., CBS). Shaw's Back to Methuselah. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS), Soloist: Violinist Nathan Milstein. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Lottie Dundass, with Dor- 
othy McGuire and Jessica Tandy. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m., ABC), “Are There Too Many Peo- 
ple in the World?” 

Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Thurs. 
10 p.m., NBC). Barbara Stanwyck in The 
Lady Gambles. 

TELEVISION 

Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (Fri. 9 p.m., 
ABC). The Ponzi Story, with Quentin 
Reynolds, Hume Cronyn, Coleen Gray 
and Blanche Yurka, 

Your Show of Shows (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Host: Melvyn Douglas. Stars: 
Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca. 

Lux Video Theater (Mon. 8 p.m., 
CBS). The Lovely Menace, with Mercedes 
McCambridge and Walter Abel. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Starring Ed Wynn, 

Kraft Television Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC). A. A. Milne’s Michael and Mary, 
with Felicia Montealegre. 

Nash Airflyte Theater (Thurs. 10:30 
p.m., CBS). The Windfall, with Gene 
Lockhart and Peggy Conklin, 
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This season Glenmore proudly presents two 
beautiful decanters brimful of world-famous 
Kentucky Tavern, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 
THE EARLY AMERICAN (above). This sparkling repro- 
duction of a Colonial decanter is the “find” of '50— 
a joy to give or get for that personal bar. (45 Qt.) 
THE CURRIER & IVES (right). Here's a stately decanter 
inspired by Currier & Ives prints of long ago. It’s 
made to order for those “who have everything.” (4% 
Qt.) Companion glasses by Libbey at leading stores. 
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OLD THOMPSON 


Old Thompson is all 





dressed up to go places 
this season. It’s new—a 
“Chimney’’ package 
that’s clever, colorful 
—€asy to wrap. (4% Qt.) 
Same package is avail- 
able in pint size. 

Blended Whiskey, 86.8 
Proof. The straight whis- 
kies in this product are 
four years or more old. 
3714% straight whiskies— 
622% grain neutral spirits. 


KENTUCKY TAVERN. Something new . . . 
a brilliant Kentucky Tavern pint gift 
package! Yes—in response to the demand 
for a top gift designed for wider distribu- 
tion, we present the clever “Book” which 
holds one pint of “The Aristocrat of 
Bonds,” proving that fine things also 
come in small packages. 
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Sensational H-l45 engine 


in the fabulous new HUDSON HORNET 








OU ARE invited to try the new II-145 engine in the 
fabulous new Hudson Hornet! Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW 


‘ fous ‘ ; b ABC-TV Network 
It is thrilling high-compression performance—blazing 


gcetaway—ready power that gives you new command of 
the road—and you get all this on regular gasoline! 

You experience this action in a car that is remarkably 
easy to handle—behind an engine that is marvelously 
smooth — magnificently simple in design for lowest 





upkeep costs—an engine built to outlast any other now 

on the American market! O 
Won’t you visit your Hudson dealer for America’s 

newest, most exciling driving experience! 
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Four-speed Hydra-Matic Drive — now 
teamed up with sensational Miracle 4 RUGGED SERIES 
H-Power—available as an option at extra 
cost on all Hudson Hornet models. Also 


available on Commodore Custom models, PRICED FROM JUST AB OVE THE LOWEST 








Navy’s ZASTROW BARGING THROUGH CENTER FOR First TOUCHDOWN AGAINST ARMY 


The Annapolis Story 


West Point has a sober, rational and 
perfectionist approach to football. Says 
one of several slogans on Army’s dressing- 
room wall: “There is no substitute for 
work.” Navy’s slogan last week was sim- 
pler: “Beat Army!” By doing just that, 
Navy managed the upset of the year. 

From the opening kickoff, the Middies 
behaved as if they had completely for- 
gotten their own miserable season (won 2, 
lost 6), Army’s 28-game unbeaten streak 
and the fact that they were 20-point un- 
derdogs in the betting odds. In the first 
half, a team that had been flubbing assign- 
ments all year held Army to exactly three 
yards by rushing. When Army took to the 
air, Navy defensemen swarmed over the 
receivers; before the afternoon was over 
they reached up and snatched three passes 
out of the confident reach of Army Left 
End Dan Foldberg, team captain and All- 
American (see below). The Navy offense, 
led by Quarterback Robert (“Zug”) Zas- 
trow, began to roll up first downs, 

Sputter & Stall. It took a while for the 
crowd of ro1,000 in Philadelphia Munici- 
pal Stadium (and for millions of TV and 
radio fans) to realize that a fired-up Navy 
team was playing with the fantastic con- 
viction that it could actually beat Army. 
But the crowd began to get Navy’s idea 
early in the second quarter. After recover- 
ing an Army fumble, the Middies ground 
out 33 yards in four plays, with Zastrow 
barging the last seven through a barn-door 
hole in the Army line for a touchdown 
(see cut). 

Army roared back upfield with the fol- 
lowing kickoff, only to sputter and stall 
again as Navy stopped the Cadet runners 
dead in their tracks. In the closing min- 
utes of the half, Navy went 63 yards for 
touchdown No. 2, with Zastrow heaving a 
looping 30-yard pass to End Jim Bal- 
dinger, who clawed it away from an Army 
man in the end zone. 

Everybody had the idea by now. 
Whooping and howling, the Middie cheer- 
ing section hoisted a banner large enough 
to be read by the Cadet corps across the 
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A fantastic conviction. 
SPORT 


field. In exultant paraphrase of the title 
of a current movie, The West Point Story, 
the banner read: NOW PLAYINGC—THE 
ANNAPOLIS STORY, 

"We've Got It." Very impressive, con- 
ceded the skeptics, but could Navy hold 
off an infuriated Army in the second half? 
Six times in the second half the Army 
crashed its way into scoring territory, once 
got as far as the three-yard line, but 
Navy held. Once Army downed Zug Zas- 
trow behind his own goal for a two-point 
safety. But that was all. At game’s end, 
there was Navy’s fantastic notion right 
on the scoreboard: Navy 14, Army 2. 

In the dressing room after the game, 
battered Navy players howled, chanted, 
hugged each other. It was a great day for 
the Navy. It was also a great day for 
round-faced Eddie Erdelatz, 37, coaching 








sociated Press 
Coacu Erpe.atz & FRIENDS 
A simple slogan. 


his first year at Annapolis. Said Eddie: 
“T’ve said all along, and still say, that the 
great thing is spirit, and we've got it.” 
5 ies 
Other football winners last week: 

@ Oklahoma over Oklahoma A & M, 
41-14, its 31st victory in a row, to join 
Princeton as one of the two top unbeaten, 
untied teams of the season and fortify 
the Sooners’ claim to No. 1 U.S. honors. 
q@ Texas Christian over Southern Metho- 
dist, 27-13, to hand All-American Kyle 
Rote & Co. their fourth loss in five games. 
Southern California over Notre Dame, 
9-7, leaving the Irish with four victories, 
four defeats and a tie, worst Notre Dame 
season in 17 years. 


Who's Who 


Two-platoon football, with its shuttle- 
relays of offensive and defensive teams, 
keeps fans frantically pawing their pro- 
grams to find out who’s who. This year 
the All-America pickers, too, suffered from 
the confusion. If a man played solely on 
offense—and never made a tackle all sea- 
son—could he still be an All-American? 

Pickers for the Associated Press, Inter- 
national News Service and Look side- 
stepped by naming offensive and defen- 
sive All-Americas; the United Press and 
Collier's bucked straight ahead and picked 
a single, old-fashioned eleven. By this 
week, 43 players had been named to 
somebody or other's All-America, Only 
four—Ohio State Halfback Vic Janowicz, 
Oklahoma Tackle Jim Weatherall, Texas 
Guard Bud McFadin and Army End Dan 
Foldberg—made everybody’s first-string, 

Nearest thing to a who's who consensus: 


Wt. Ht. 
(E) Dan Foldberg 185 6/1” Army 
(T) Jim Weatherall 220 64” Oklahoma 
(G) Bud McFadin 245 63” Texas 
(C) Redmond Finey 192 6’0” Princeton 
(G) Les Richter 220 6’2” California 
(T) Bob Gain 230 63” Kentucky 
(E) Bill McColl 217 6’4” Stanford 
(B) Bob Williams 185 6/1” Notre Dame 
(B) Vic Janowicz 186 5/9” Ohio State 
(B) Kyle Rote 195 60” S.M.U. 
(B) EvGrandelius 195 6’0” Mich. State 
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"To Win Games" 


The woods are full of onetime baseball 
managers who have had their professional 
heads chopped off for finishing worse than 
first. Yet, for every head that falls, there 
are always plenty of new candidates will- 
ing to stick their own necks out. Last week 
two of them did so with every sign of will- 
ingness. A third, fresh from a grisly expe- 
rience of his own, kept his collar but- 
toned tight. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers, who came with- 
in two games of winning the National 
League pennant last season, dismissed 
Manager Burt Shotton, longtime friend of 
the departed Branch Rickey. Brooklyn's 
new manager: pepper-pot Charley Dres- 
sen, 52, onetime Brooklyn coach in the 
razzle-dazzle era of Larry MacPhail and 
Leo Durocher, manager last season of the 
Oakland Oaks, Pacific Coast League cham- 
pions. Dressen, who got a one-year con- 
tract, said that his policy could be ex- 
pressed very simply: “To win games for 
Brooklyn.” 

The St. Louis Cardinals, who finished 
out of the first division for the first time 
in twelve years, already had the resigna- 


tion of Manager Eddie Dyer. Last week | 


they gave the job to gangling Martin 
(“Mr. Shortstop”) Marion, 33, an infield 
star of Cardinal teams for the past ten 
years. Said Marty, the youngest manager 
in the majors; “I’m going to do my best 
to win the pennant.” 

In Boston, where pennant plans are 
often sowed, but seldom reaped, Red 
Sox Manager Steve O'Neill not only kept 
the job he took over from Joe McCarthy 
in mid-season, but made room on his 
squad for deposed Cleveland Manager 
Lou Boudreau (Tre, Nov. 20). After 
nine years as player-manager of the In- 
dians, Boudreau seemed perfectly willing 
to settle for a nice quiet job in the 
Boston infield. 


_Water Rodeo 


Water-skiing, speedy, spray-dashed and 
a little daffy, is a sport that looks as 
American as rodeo riding. Actually, the 
accepted story goes, it was invented by 
officers of France’s snow-skiing Chasseurs 
Alpins, who took to the waters of Lake 
Annecy in the French Alps some 20 years 
ago on a dare. Since those days, it has 
grown up on the lakes, rivers and bays of 
the U.S. into a lusty-sized sport—although 
it still has a long way to go before it 
threatens its hilly, cold-weather cousin in 
popularity. 

So far, U.S. water-skiers have held 
eight national tournaments. Last week, 
while most of the U.S. shivered, crowds 


lined the banks of Lake Eloise in Winter 
Haven, Fla. to watch the finals of the 


first international water ski tournament 


to be held in the U.S. They saw a U.S. | 


team swamp the best from Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, England, Italy, Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

Skimming along the water at 35 m.p.h. 
behind a 160-h.p. boat, Florida’s Dick 
Pope, 19, twisted around 13 of 16 buoys 
a miss to win the slalom event. 
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He bettered the old world’s record for the 
jump (8o ft.) by four feet, but was down- 
graded to second place on form.* Bel- 
gium’s Guy De Clercq won with a jump 
of 83 feet. A fifth place in the “tricks” 
event gave Pope enough points to win the 
title of World’s Champion. 

The Women’s Championship came down 
to a close race between Oregon’s blonde 





Tramme! Pickett 


Witte McGutre & Dick Pore 
Tricks did the trick. 


Willa Worthington McGuire, 22, and Flor- 
ida’s Shirley MacCalla, 19. Both girls av- 
eraged 44 feet in each of two jumps; 
Willa won on form. She dropped to fifth 
place in the slalom, but won enough 


points in the tricks event (turn-arounds, | 


etc.) to ski off with the title. 


Who Won 


q In Chicago, former Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Joe Louis, in a desultory match, over 
a slug-footed target named Cesar Brion, 
Argentine champion. 

@ In Inglewood, Calif., Mrs. Charles S. 
Howard’s Noor, in a tune-up for this 
week’s $100,000 Hollywood Gold Cup, 
over the field in track record time (1:48) 
for the mile-and-a-furlong at Hollywood 
Park. 

In Cleveland, the Browns over the Na- 
tional Football League champion Eagles, 
13-7, to hold their tie for the lead in the 
N.F.L.’s American Conference with the 
New York Giants, who whipped the New 
York Yanks, 51-7. 

@ In Miami, Sam Snead over the field, 
with a 13-under-par 267 for the Miami 
Open golf title. 

@ In Bowie, Md., Jockey Joe Culmone, 
his 359th winner of the year (14 more 
than his rival, Willie Shoemaker), as the 
Bowie season ended and Culmone headed 
for the Florida tracks. 


* One way to lose jump points is by “dusting,” 
touching the water with the rump as the skier 
comes down, 
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Here’s What You Need 
For A Cold—To Make 
You Feel Better, Fast! 


RIGHT Topay, doctors the country over will tell 
you that of all cold treatments, the simplest and 
one of the most effective is “aspirin and as much 
rest as possible.” 

You need this treatment because it’s important 
to you that you get relief from the headachy, 
feverish feeling—and the muscular aches and pains 
—that almost always accompany a cold. And 
BAYER ASPIRIN gives you this important relief. 
That’s why it should be taken at the first sign of 
a cold—before you do anything else. 

Regardless of what you do to stop or shorten a 
cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 























FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice you can follow with complete con- 
fidence. For BAYER ASPIRIN is the medication 
used by millions of men and women to treat these 
distressing symptoms. One reason BAYER ASPIRIN 
provides the amazingly fast relief you want is that 
it’s actually ready to go to work in two seconds 
to make you feel better, fast. 

You can see this two-second speed with your 
own eyes by dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in 
a glass of water and watching how fast it dis- 
integrates. 




















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


Gargling with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water will bring 
you remarkably quick relief from sore throats due 
to colds. Using BAYER ASPIRIN this way makes a 
highly potent medicinal gargle that almost in- 
stantly soothes tender throat membranes, relieves 
pain and irritation. 

In addition to being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN 
,is also wonderfully gentle. Its single active ingredi- 
ent is so gentle to the system doctors regularly 
prescribe it even for small children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, ask 
for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not just 
for “aspirin” alone. 



















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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SCIENCE 
War Hero 


Dr. Eugene Gardner, a brilliant young 
nuclear physicist, was working in 1942 at 
Berkeley, Calif. with the Manhattan 
(atom bomb) Project. His secret work re- 
quired him to drill a hole in an electrode 
made of beryllium oxide. Out of the hole a 
fine dust rose, and 29-year-old Gardner in- 
haled it. He did not know, nor did anyone 
know at the time, that the beryllium in 
the dust was a slow, implacable poison. 

All through the critical years of the 
bomb project, Gardner worked at Oak 
Ridge and Los Alamos. As one colleague 
put it, his brain was “one of the nation’s 
great natural resources.” When he re- 
turned to Berkeley in 1945, his disease was 
well advanced. He complained of fatigue 





N. R. Forbmon—tcire 
Puysicist EUGENE GARDNER 
Fame does not cure berylliosis. 





and shortness of breath. X-ray examina- 
tion of his chest showed fibresis in both 
lungs. But no one could tell the cause; no 
treatment did any good. He had hardly 
enough strength for laboratory desk work. 

But his scientist’s brain was as good as 
ever. In 1948 he became nationally known 
as co-discoverer (with Dr. Giulio Lattes) 
of the man-made meson, a basic atomic 
particle produced by the 184-inch cyclo- 
tron at the University of California (True, 
March 15, 1948). About the same time his 
disease was finally diagnosed correctly as 
berylliosis (beryllium poisoning). 

Fame does not cure berylliosis. Tuber- 
culosis attacked Dr. Gardner's poisoned 
lungs. He spent most of his time in Vallejo 
Community Hospital, often under an oxy- 
gen tent. Even when feeling his best, he 
was forbidden by the doctors to lift his 
newborn daughter Claire, now two years 
old. But he kept a microscope near his bed 
and worked on his meson research when- 
ever he had enough strength. During his 
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For fifty years—the famed Mack truck 
has marched with an army of nation- 
builders in the war of work against cost. 

And so distinguished itself that it has 
won the envied citation—“Built like a 
Mack.” Pinned upon its chest by an 
admiring public, nothing could say 
“leadership” more eloquently. 

Today, from the Mack produc- 
tion lines come youngsters built to up- 
hold the fame of Mack's great L 
Models—new A series Macks—Golden 







i 
New Model A-40T 


Young Macks that will make their grandpas jealous! 


Anniversary Macks. 

Here is Big-Mack stamina built to 
your size job —a Mack with all the 
built-in reasons why “Mack outlasts 
them all!” And introduced for the first 
time is a new Mack powerplant—Mack's 
Magnadyne Engine. Completely Mack- 
built from design to finish, it will take 
its place beside Mack's great Thermo- 
dyne Engine—and with everything it 
takes to become as famous! 

And small-truck operators note: 


a great Mack-built powerplant! 


There’s a Mack for your job with... 





your Mack is the new A-20—built for 
those who want Mack dependability 
and Mack economy. 

Little job, big job or giant job— 
whether your hauling task needs one 
truck or a fleet—turn it over to Mack. 
Every Mack you buy will work for less 
per year, for years longer and with less 
absenteeism. See these new Golden 
Anniversary Macks — let your Mack 
branch or distributor show you how 
they'll save dollars for you. 


Built like a Mack...outlasts them all! 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack —com- 
pletely Mack-built in Mack's new engine factory 
the new Magnadyne Engine is money-saving news 
for truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears—gears that 
have never been known to wear out; the new triple- 
life manifold; directed jet-water cooling that in- 
creases valve life; a fully counter-balanced electrically 
case-hardened crankshaft —these and many other 
exclusive features and improvements add thousands 
of trouble-free es, extra working miles, earning 
miles for Mack owners. 


MUoderuize, withe Mark ! 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 



























TRUCKS 





Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. ¥ 
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final hours under an oxygen tent, knowing 
that death would no longer be denied, he 
worked with pencil and notebook, pain- 
fully gleaning his brain while he still had 
time for last bits of knowledge to pass 
along to the living. Last week at Vallejo. 
his work all but done, Dr. Gardner laid 
down his notebook and died. 


Waves from Space 

One of astronomy’s deepest mysteries 
is the “radio star,” an object in space that 
“shines” with radio waves instead of with 
visible light. The first radio stars were dis- 
covered only about two years ago, but al- 
ready more than 1oo have been plotted on 
the sky maps. They occupy positions 
which do not correspond to any visible 
stars. Astronomers do not know what they 
are or how they send out their waves. 

In last week's Nature magazine, R. 
Hanbury Brown and C, Hazard of Brit- 
ain’s University of Manchester announced 
that they had detected radio stars in 
M. 31, the great spiral nebula in Andro- 
meda, 750,000 light-years from the earth. 
They did the job with the largest radio 
telescope (a trellis-like “dish” of wires) at 
Jodrell Bank Experimental Station south 
of Manchester. Normally this telescope 
points upward, receiving radio waves from 
a narrow “beam” directly overhead. If 
the mast at the center is swung 14° to 
one side, the telescope points, in effect, 
toward the Andromeda nebula. 

Extra-sensitive equipment was neces- 
sary, and the radio astronomers had to 
wait for still, rainless nights, though radio 
reception from the stars is not ordinarily 
affected by the weather. Six times they al- 
lowed the rotation of the earth to sweep 
the telescope past the nebula. Each time 
they moved the mast slightly to cover a 
different strip of sky. In the four middle 
sweeps they found what they were look- 
ing for: low peaks in the curves represent- 
ing radio energy reaching the telescope. 
Careful analysis of the curves showed that 
the waves must have come from an oval 
object like the Andromeda nebula seen 
with visible light. 

To check their results, the astronomers 
calculated how much radio energy is sent 
out by the Milky Way galaxy, another 
vast swirl of billions of stars, of which 
the sun is a part. Then they calculated 
what this radio source would look like 
to their radio telescope if it were as far | 
away as the Andromeda nebula. The cal- 
culations showed that it would look much 
the same. This went far to prove what 
astronomers had long suspected: the Milky 
Way galaxy is a “twin” of M. 31. 

The radio waves from Andromeda 
proved also that radio stars are not pe- 
culiar to the “local” galaxy, z.e., the Milky 
*Way. They are probably common in all 
rthe galaxies scattered through the depths 
of space. Dr. A. C. B. Lovell, head of 
Jodrell Bank, suspects that they are just | 
as numerous as the visible stars. They 
may be stars being formed, he speculates, 
out of interstellar gas. They may be dying 
stars (black dwarfs) too cool to shed vis- 
ible light. Or they may be something new 
and still undreamed of by astronomers. | 
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“AFRICA now satisfies half of 
America’s huge appetite for chocolate” 


—P. A. Staples Chairman of the Board and President, Hershey Chocolate Corporation 


e@ “America’s 150 million 
population consumes nearly 
as much chocolate and cocoa 
as all the rest of the world’s 
2% billion peoples combined. 
And the United States im- 
ports every cocoa bean it uses 
—more than 600 million 
pounds a year. 


“Over half of this,” Mr. 
Staples points out,“*nowcomes 
to us from the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Fernando Po, Sao 
Tomé, Ivory Coast and the 
Cameroons. Here at Hershey, 
in the world’s largest chocolate 
manufacturing plant, we prize 
the Africa cocoa bean highly. 

“Apart from my own com- 
pany’s supply needs, I have 
always been greatly impressed 
with Africa’s developed and 
vast undeveloped resources. 
Many essential raw materials 
which our country lacks in 
whole or in part are found in 
East, South, and West Africa. 

“It pays us, too, to buy 
from the friendly peoples of 
Africa for they, in turn, are 
eager to buy American prod- 
ucts. Both as friends and as 
customers for our expanding 
industrial capacity, they grow 
in importance to us.” 

. 


Do you need raw materials?.., 


Copper or corundum . . . tungsten 
or tin... rubber or rattan? Africa 
has an abundance of at least 80 such 
raw materials. Farrell Lines is the 
only American steamship line linking 
the Atlantic coast of the United States 
with all three ocean coasts of Africa 

. . will gladly put you in contact 
with suppliers. Address inquiries to: 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Red Ball Freight Service links 
principal cities in the “Heart of 
America”... by direct “short- | 
cut’ routes. 


IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING | 


Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently, moved swiftly behind 
powerful diesels, 


“ 


THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF | 









“Follow the f 
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SS 


Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
sentatives. | 
SSCS ee ee eee eee eee 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Modern Service 
in the 


Heart of 
America 
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Stars over Ireland 


About 450 A.D. St. Patrick made his 
headquarters at Armagh, near Belfagt in 
Northern Ireland, where King Daire of 
Airgialla gave him the ground for a church 
and a monastery. Armagh is still the ec- 
clesiastical capital of Ireland, with a Prot- 
estant and a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
Both Northern and Southern Irishmen 
think of it as a symbol of their golden age 
1,500 years ago when Ireland was a small 
bright spot in a Europe plunging down to 
darkness. The two hostile factions of mod- 
ern Ireland hold little else in commom 

Last week a project was announced 
that would add to Armagh’s value as a 
symbol of peace in Ireland. The govern- 
ments of both the North and the South 





The Bettmann Archive 
St. Patrick 
For a symbol, a dome. 


were backing a planetarium at the an- 
cient See of St. Patrick. His Grace the 
Most Rev. Dr. D’Alton, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
and His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Gregg, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
the Church of Ireland, have given the 
project their blessings. Ex-Prime Minis- 
ter Eamon de Valera, now Chancellor of 
Ireland’s National University, is on the 
planetarium board. Half of the cost 
($200,000) will be raised by popular sub- 
scription in Ireland. The rest, it is hoped, 
will come from Irish well-wishers, of 
whatever political complexion, in the U.S. 

Dr. E.M. Lindsay, director of Armagh 
Observatory (founded 1790), has faith in 
the planetarium as a peacemaker. Under 
its domed ceiling, he said, both Northern- 
ers and Southerners can enjoy St. Pat- 
rick’s stars, and through them learn to 
know the real stars, which are common 


| to all Ireland. 








More Bells... 
More Business 


In the last ten years 272,000 new 
family dwelling units have been es- 
tablished in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area. Since 1940 The Sun-Times 
has gained 193,000 metropolitan 
area circulation. Meanwhile, the 
Herald-American had a lesser gain 
of 88,000, the Chicago Daily News 
a gain of only 46,000, while the 
Tribune had a loss of 113,000 met- 
ropolitan area circulation, 


The best way to ring more bells 
for more Chicago business is through 
The Chicago Sun-Times, the one 
and only paper in the city that has 
grown proportionately with this 
rich market. Average net paid daily 
circulation in excess of 600,000. 


cHomc Aco 


SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Pork Avenue 
Chicago 6 *ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 Plaza 3-1103 
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FRE FRESS 


Twelve Long Years 
When the adless Reader’s Digest (U.S. 


circ. over 8,000,000) started its interna- 
tional editions in 1938, Editor DeWitt 
Wallace soon hit a snag. At 25¢, the 
world’s biggest magazine was too expen- 
sive for the mass of readers in most for- 
eign countries. Beginning with the Span- 
ish-language edition in 1940, Wallace cut 
the price and began carrying advertising 
in his international editions. Circulation 
and advertising rose steadily, but so did 
production costs, and the 24 foreign edi- 
tions in eleven languages, with a circula- 
tion of 6,300,000, continued in the red. 
Last week, on the tenth anniversary of 
the Spanish edition, the Digest had some- 
thing to celebrate. After twelve years of 
losses, it expects to break even this year 
on its international operations, 


Vendors & Censors 

As the Voice of Moscow in the U.S., 
New York’s Communist Daily Worker 
(circ. 23,400) has caused many an anti- 
Communist American to wonder if it is 
entitled to all the privileges of a free 
press. Last week the executive board of 
New York’s Newsdealers Association, 
whose members run the city’s newsstands, 
decided that the Worker was not. The 
board voted to bar the Worker from news- 
stands and asked the association’s mem- 
bers to approve the proposal. 

The Worker was quick to scream “free- 
dom of the press,” and it got quick sup- 
port from solidly capitalistic and bitterly 
anti-Red sources. Said Scripps-Howard’s 
World-Telegram & Sun: “We know how 
the newsdealers feel . . . However, there 
are authorities properly empowered to 
discipline traitors and silence their publi- 
cations. It certainly is not for the news- 
dealers to set themselves up as censors.” 
The New York Daily News agreed and 
added: “The Worker is one source from 
which Americans can learn plenty about 
their Communist enemies. We hope .. . 
that the ratty little hate-sheet will con- 
tinue to be available... to the handful 
of people who ever want to buy it.” 

All this (plus a court restraining order 
obtained by the Worker) gave the News- 
dealers Association pause, It decided to 
poll all New York newsdealers, both in & 
out of the association, before it acted. 


No Flair 


When Flair magazine came out last 
winter, it inspired a host of wisecracks 
and a clutch of New Yorker cartoons 
about the hole in its cover, the chopped- 
up pages and accordion inserts that un- 
fold for a foot or more. But Flair’s sto- 
ries on such things as Americans in Paris, 
fox hunting, and how the Duchess of 
Windsor decorates her house failed to 
stir up the same interest among readers 
or advertisers. Publisher Gardner (Look, 
Quick) Cowles and his wife, Flair Editor 
Fleur Cowles, who had dreamed two 
months ago of boosting their circulation 
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Just a few of the 
movie subjects you 
can choose from — 


Comedies 

Cartoons 

Hollywood releases 

Films on golf, fish- 

ing and sports 
Hobby films 
Religious films 
Educational films 
and many others, 
either sound or silent, 
black-and-white or 
color. 


Scene from “‘Conyon Passage" with 
Suson Hoyword ond Dana Andrews 





For Christmas—a real movie 
theater in your own home! 


Theater-quality projection. Clear, natural sound. Ease of 
operation. These qualities make the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound truly a family circle movie theater! Weighing only 
3542 pounds, it can be set up in a matter of minutes—in your 
recreation room, living room, or any other suitable place! 
And the youngsters can operate it! 


With a Filmosound in your home, you can arrange your 
own sound movie programs! For the family. For ’teen age 
get-togethers! For grownup parties! The list at left gives 
you an idea of the many types of excellent professional 
releases available for home showing. And, of course, you 
can show your own 16mm movies at their very finest, too! 
This year, make a Filmosound your family Christmas gift! 


Play Records with your own 16mm silent films! 


You can get more pleasure from your own 16mm silent films 
by playing records through the Filmosound speaker while 
you're showing them. Just plug in your record player. 


FILMOSOUND. See your dealer Guaranteed for life. 


today! Ask about the home en- During life of the prod- 
tertainment possibilities of the uct, any defect in work- 
Filmosound. Unmatched for de- manship or materials 
pendability and excellence of will be remedied free 
performance. With six-inch built- (except transportation). 


in speaker, $429.50, 


You buy for life when you buy Bell & Howell 


Chicago 45 
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Neatness in work and personal ap- 
pearance are “musts” in busy offices 
—so it's smart to use Carter's tailored 
ribbons and carbons. 

Carter's exclusive Silvertip Clean- 
end eliminates messy fingers when 
ribbons are changed...no more 
pounding an old worn-out ribbon to 
dodge a messy ribbon-changing job. 
Carter's ribbons are inked scientifi- 
cally on fine fabric...to last and last... 





Carter's carbons are non-smudging, 
too, put sharp impressions on paper 
-..and not on busy fingers. Your lead- 
ing Stationers and Office Outfitters 
can show you big savings in using 
Carter's Carbons and Ribbons. Right 
now, drop us a card for carbon sam- 
ples, along with the names of your 
local dealers. 
THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 
top-quality carbons and ribbons 


Keep hands clean... give cleaner impressions 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 











guarantee from 200,000 to 250,000, got 
the realities of the situation as the real 
figures came in. In October and Novem- 
ber, said Cowles, 30% of the magazines 
sent to newsstands were returned. 

This week Flair’s 100 staffers got the 
bad news: with its next (January) issue, 
Flair will fold. Twenty-four of the em- 
ployees (including Editor Fleur) will be 
absorbed into other Cowles publications; 
the rest will be discharged. The reason for 
Flair’s demise, said Mike Cowles, was 





Werner Wolff—Black Star 
FLeuR COWLES 
The inserts folded, so did the dream. 


that paper was too expensive and hard to 
get. And if Flair tried to expand, he said, 
it might have been hit all the harder by 
possible paper rationing next year. 

But journalists (no doubt including 
Mike Cowles) knew the real trouble: in 
striving valiantly for the unusual, Flair 
had had too little old-fashioned journal- 
istic flair itself. In the trade the gossip 
was that Flair had lost upwards of 
$1,000,000, 


No More Elastic 

After over 44 years of writing his 
breezy, brassy columns, Billy Rose this 
week called it quits. In his farewell, Rose 
wrote: “I may feel differently about it 
one of these days, but as of this writing— 
propped up in bed and with a magnum of 
morphine sloshing around in my veins— 
I've about made up my mind to stop.” 
Rose underwent an operation recently, 
and “I found that, for the first time in my 
51 Novembers, I wasn’t snapping back the 
way I should—that the ever lovin’ elastic 
wasn’t there any more . .. Three weeks 
after the patch-up job, I've still got a 
headful of fog and a skinful of ache.” 

Rose hated to give up columning and 
said so. One reason was that the column 
that started as a paid ad in the New York 
Daily News (Time, June 24, 1946) had 
spread into 400 daily and 2,000 weekly 
newspapers and was netting Rose about 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Architect, NORMAN R. JOHNSON, St. Poul, Minn, 
Builder, CARL M. HANSEN, Minneopolis, Minn, 


THE friendly informality of Cedric 
Adams’ newspaper column and news 
broadcasts have long made his name 
a household word in Twin Cities 
homes. Today, a national TV and 
radio personality, Cedric’s easy, com- 
fortable manner and broad smile have 
won millions of new friends across 
America. 


Recently he built himself a new 
home in Minneapolis. It was designed 
from stem to stern for pleasant living. 
The heating system received the 
special attention it required in a 
home of this type—zone control of 
different living areas to maintain 
ideal temperature conditions in all 
rooms atall times. 


Says CEDRIC ADAMS 


Noted CBS Radio Personality 


RESIDENCE OF MR. ond MRS, CEDRIC ADAMS 


This Home Has FOUR Thermostats 
In the Recreational Area 
Also in Recreational Area 
In the Living Area 
In the Sleeping Area 


The Adams home has four properly 
located Honeywell thermostats. Some 
homes require but 2, while larger 
homes may require 5 or more ther- 
mostats, depending upon the number 
of rooms, area of ground covered, 
exposures to sun or storm. But most 
larger homes can't get along comfort- 
ably on one thermostat. The home 
you are planning is probably one 
of them! 


In any event, before you start build- 
ing, discuss the point with your archi- 
tect, heating contractor or engineer. 
Or, mail the coupon for the informa- 
tive Honeywell booklet, “10 Ways 
to Heat Your New Home.” It’s 
worth getting. 






ELECTRONIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


Automatically lowered night 
temperatures may be provided for 
each zone, for additional conven- 


ience and fuel economy. 
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Minncopolis-Honey well Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8, Mina., le Coneda: Toronto 7 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


2870 Fourth Avenue South ° Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Please send me free copy of booklet ''10 Ways to Heat Your New Home.’ 
Nome — — + ae — 

Address__ 


City coil —-207e SS 


PAR TLFORD 


Gentle in taste 
-for Gentlemen 
of ‘Taste 


A BLEND OF 
" STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES 


"trore avp sorrieh # 
& TitFonp pistiLLErs, ’ 


x 
Mea ay wr ae 
—_ 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK + A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES + 86 PROOF 








c Sou gedled 1540 


—for those whose 
tastes go beyond 


the ordinary .. 


Park & T ilford Private 
Stock is a custom-made com- 
bination of Park & Tilford’s 
finest straight whiskies... 
carefully selected, then skill- 
bale eaddisd sneeihaneben 
better flavor, finer bouquet, 
gentl r taste and richer body. 


It is all whiske yoevery drop. 


Park & Tilford has 


never been more proud ol a 


whisk Y++.nor more certain 
that once you savor it you ll 
join the growing number of 
ue otk men ol good taste who 


order and re-order Park & 
I ilford Private Stock eee 


ait luxury in laste, nol in price. 









Gries’s YANK IN ENGLAND 


Daily Express—London 


"No wonder your country's on the way out—1!950 and still using oars." 


$3,500 a week. Another reason was “an old 
show-off like me doesn’t like to leave the 
stage with that big an audience in the 
house.” But the tough little showman, 
who has been sandwiching his writing in 
between running his nightclub and thea- 
ter, finally learned what every good col- 
umnist knows: that turning out a column 
three times a week is close to a full-time 
job. Concluded Rose: “And now, as the 
sun sinks in the West and the nurse 
shoves a thermometer in my face, I reluc- 
tantly say farewell to the lovely land of 
green eyeshades and printer’s ink. It’s been 
a real nice clambake and—who knows— 
maybe we'll bump into each other again.” 


Bulls' Eyes for Grandma 

“Son of a Newmarket racing family. 
Keeps horses himself. Breeds pigs. Born 
while parents were staying within one 
mile of Bow Bells, making him officially a 
cockney* ... Calls all policemen and 
editors ‘Sir.’ Avoids all children under the 
age of 30.” 

Thus pale, frail, one-eyed Carl Giles, 
36, famed cartoonist for Lord Beaver- 
brook’s London Daily Express (circ. 4,- 
222,000) describes himself in a book of 
his cartoons just published by the Express. 
But most Fleet-Streeters—and Express 
readers—would describe Giles more sim- 
ply as, next to David Low, the best car- 
toonist in Britain. Even Americans, often 
baffled by British humor, think Giles is 
funny, and his cartoons now appear in 22 
Canadian and eight U.S. newspapers. 

Rare Boys. Giles likes to say that the 
only art training he ever got was in scrawl- 
ing naughty words on automobiles in the 
London working-class suburb of Islington, 
where he grew up. (His “racing family” 
refers to his father’s occupation as a jock- 
ey.) At 14, he got a job sharpening pencils 
and carrying tea to movie-cartoon ani- 
mators in Alexander Korda’s film com- 
pany, got his bosses to let him trace some 
of the smaller details in the thousands of 


* By definition, anyone born within the sound 
of the bells of Bow Church. 
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drawings that go to make up a sequence. 
He taught himself drawing so well that in 
1937 Reynolds News gave him a job as a 
cartoonist. His work caught the eye of the 
Beaver, who took him over in 1943. Over- 
night, Giles won a huge following in war- 
time Britain, notably American soldiers, 
who liked his good-humored pot shots at 
their habits. At a time when Americans 
were monopolizing London taxis, Giles 
cartooned an American plane which had 
just crashed into a German house. Its 
crew, standing a few feet away, was shout- 
ing: “Taxi!” Another showed G.I.s haul- 
ing away Big Ben’s clock on an Army 
truck while a grinning cockney remarked: 
“Rare boys for souvenirs, these Ameri- 
cans.” Two years ago, on his first visit to 
the U.S., Giles took playful pokes at 
everything from reservation Indians to 
U.S. bad manners. (“The guy is nuts. 
Says thank you!”) He also has fun with 
Americans abroad (see cut). 

A Proper Importance. Although Giles 
now makes enough money to indulge his 
passion for cars (he lost the sight of 
his right eye in a motor accident) and 
to live on a prosperous farm in Suffolk, 
he has not forgotten his working-class 
origins. Londoners like best his stock 
characters, such as cockneys, hard-boiled 
moppets (one proudly reported that he 
had not only spotted spring’s first cuckoo, 
but shot it with his air rifle) and the Giles 
“family.” This includes beefy, solid Dad 
and Mum, a scrawny pig-tailed schoolgirl, 
two older homely sisters, a horrid, runty 
little boy and stumpy, grumpy Grandma 
who smells of camphorated oil and dotes 
on “bulls’ eyes” (a peppermint candy). 

His ugly working-class characters com- 
bine good nature, impudence and long- 
suffering patience with a proper English 
sense of a citizen’s importance. Example: 
a squat cockney in a cap, a runny-nosed 
brat dangling from his shoulder, strides 
past a cluster of bristling generals to in- 
spect a parade-dress line of soldiers. Giles’s 
caption: “His argument is that as a tax- 
payer he has as much right to inspect 
things as anybody else.” 











Crise TO THE ENCHANTING 








ABOARD CANADIAN PACIFIC’S 
CRUISE LINER 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
12- and 14-Day Winter Cruises 


Cruise south this winter on Canadian 
Pacific’s luxury liner, Empress of Scot- 
land. Your adventure-filled itinerary 
includes visits to fabulous Jamaica... 
La Guaira, Venezuela, with its spec- 
tacular mountain shoreline...Cura- 
cao,..Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone, 
and exciting Havana. 

Shipboard life is relaxing...luxuri- 
ous. Large, airy staterooms...modern 
accommodations...superb food, gra- 
ciously served...fully air-conditioned 
dining room. Your choice of two 
swimming pools... gay deck sports... 
dancing and night club entertainment. 


No passports or visas required. 


12-Day Cruises—Dec. 22, Jan. 5 
Departing New York 
Visit: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Havana, Cuba. Fares from 
New York—minimum $300.00*. 


14-Day Cruises—Jan. 19, Feb. 4, Feb. 20, 
March 8, March 24—Departing New York 


VISIT: above ports plus Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies and Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone. Fares from New York— 
minimum $350.00". 


*Not subject to U. S. Transportation Tax 


Canadian Pacific 


Reservations early: See your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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ART 





Clockwork 


Appropriately for the Christmas season, 
a Manhattan gallery was showing some of 
the most elaborate grownups’ toys ever 
made: automatons produced largely in 
the 18th Century by Swiss and British 
craftsmen. There was a gold caterpillar 
that, when wound, inched along a tabletop 
in a pretty fair imitation of nature. A gold 
mouse, ridged with pearls, scurried, 
stopped, spun and darted about as if in 
real fright. An emerald-green frog jumped 
and croaked. 

Eighteenth Century automatons were 
born of the realization that clockwork is 
a power source that can be used for more 
than just telling time. Such triumphs of 
ingenuity as Venice's famed Clock Tower, 
where the hours are struck by a pair of 
huge mechanical Moors, could be, and 
were, imitated in watches and snuff boxes 
made for the dandies of the day. Casanova 
thought himself half naked without sev- 
eral such showpieces about him. 

Those who traveled less than Casanova 
embellished their drawing rooms with frag- 
ile fancies: a clock mounted on a chariot 
drawn along the mantelpiece by galloping 
gilt horses, or a monkey with a lorgnette 
in one hand and a tiny cigar in the other, 
smoking with bestial relish, or a dueling 
pistol which, with a pull of the trigger, re- 
leased a tiny singing bird. 

Last week’s show was made up of col- 
lectors’ items and almost none of it was 
intended for the Christmas trade. This, in 
a way, was a pity. Shoppers working their 
way down Fifth Avenue from the gallery 
could hardly hope to find baubles so fine, 
even at Tiffany’s or Cartier’s, 


The State of Painting 


Artists and critics alike have long ac- 
cused Manhattan’s mighty Metropolitan 
Museum of slighting contemporary U.S. 
art. This week the Met atoned for its for- 
mer coolness with a show that surveyed 
the field exhaustively, and exhaustingly 
as well. No less than 6,248 painters had 
submitted works for the exhibition. To 
get the widest possible spread of work and 
judgment, the Met had appointed regional 
juries in Dallas, Santa Barbara, Rich- 
mond, Chicago and Manhattan. The re- 
gional juries rejected all but 761; then a 
national jury cut the total down to 307— 
more than enough to consfitute a full re- 
port on the state of the nation’s art. 

Warm Milk. Room One contained four 
paintings for which the Met had awarded 
$8,500 in prizes. The awards were all safe 
as warm milk; granted to men who had 
won many prizes before, they ran the 
gamut from watered-down abstractionism 
to souped-up realism. Basket Bouquet, an 
impeccable and wholly uninspiring ar- 
rangement of lilac smudges by Cape Cod 
Abstractionist Karl Knaths, took first 
prize. It looked rather like a flat but taste- 
ful Victorian sampler, translated into the 
smeary medium of oils. California’s Rico 
Lebrun came in second with Centurion’s 
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Horse, a chalky, Picassoid nag, under- 
standably hanging its head in a canvas as 
dark and narrow as a hall closet. 

Third prize went to Manhattan’s Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, whose works sometimes have 
the taste and balance of good Oriental art. 
His shrill, finicky Fish Kite did not. Jo- 
seph Hirsch’s fourth-prizewinning view of 
Nine Men in a men’s-room mirror was as 
skillfully done as anything in the show, 
and as dour. Hirsch had caught the cold 
light reflected from glass and white tiling, 
dramatically illuminated the begrimed and 
weary workmen cleaning up in its glare. 

The Met-appointed juries were on the 
conservative side, a fact which had led 28 





Taylor & Dull 
SMOKING MONKEY 


No need for Casanova to feel naked. 


advance-guard abstractionists to boycott 
the show (Tre, June 5). Possibly to 
rebut the allegation that they were just 
old fuddy-duddies, the jurors toppled over 
backward, chose whole roomfuls of alfalfa- 
dry, determinedly subjectless and mostly 
meritless efforts by the Academy of the 
Left. The leavening in their dull, predicta- 
ble company was provided by a few com- 
paratively young and little-known paint- 
ers with a sense of self. Honolulu’s Ben 
Norris translated mountains into a jagged, 
energetic shorthand that almost soared. 
Boston’s Lawrence Kupferman reduced a 
tide-pool to a rich swirling pattern that 
looked like yellow marble. 

Warm Ashes. If the abstractionists 
were mostly dry, the more traditional 
painters were soggy. Even the much- 
admired ones often succeeded by mere 
competence. Henry Koerner’s blend of 
banality and obscurity, Fire on the Beach, 


was an ashen canvas warmed by brilliant 
drawing alone. John Koch’s The Monu- 
ment was « ~°~~s in content and cottony 
in color, tu: it had a complexity and 
depth of composition that few moderns 
cou'd bring off. Isabel Bishop's Nude 
Be>'-g (cne of the show’s few nudes) 
was so dimly painted it looked like a 
fading wraith, but its every line and high- 
light was placed precisely right. 

Some of the nation’s best artists, among 
them Max Weber, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Franklin Watkins and Alexander Brook, 
were not in the show at all. Others were 
represented badly. Edward Hopper, who 
finds it almost impossible to paint a dull 
picture, contributed an old one instead. 
His Night Conference, like Hirsch’s Nine 
Men, was a standout at last year’s Carne- 
gie exhibition and also at the Met. Andrew 
Wyeth, generally the realest of the young 
realists, sent a vapid study of a curiously 
costumed boy on a bicycle adorned with a 
red, white & blue racoon tail. He called it 
Young America. Philip Evergood, who is 
as much concerned with social propaganda 
as he is with exercising his prodigious 
talent, showed a grim glance at Harlem 
entitled Sunny Side of the Street. It was 
cluttered as all get-out, but as usual with 
Evergood, every detail was drawn with 
character and spirit. 

Warm Embrace. The only topnotch 
painter shown at peak performance was 
Buffalo's Charles Burchfield, who had 
somehow managed to slip a watercolor 
into an exhibition of oils. His Dark Ravine 
was menacing as an abyss by Fuseli, but 
richer, and lacking all pretension. 

In staging its survey, the Met had hon- 
ored U.S. painting with a warm and far- 
too-inclusive embrace. Like the Pepsi- 
Cola roundups of yesteryear, which were 
similarly selected, it proved only the ob- 
vious point that the U.S. boasts a score of 
brilliant painters and a mass of mediocre 
ones, This conclusion was not at all de- 
pressing—because it holds true for every 
nation and for every field of art—but 
the show was. 


New Order in Meissen 

Ever since the early 18th Century the 
East German cathedral town of Meissen 
(pop. 48,000) has been famed for fine 
china. Little damaged during World War 
II, it went on, under the Russian thumb, 
producing traditional luxury ware, even 
though a single Meissen cup cost up- 
wards of 50 East marks—more than the 
average weekly salary of an East German 
workman, Last week Meissen was busy 
reorienting itself to the new order in 
East Germany. In place of its world- 
famed baroque “Red Dragon,” “Green 
Ivy” and “Onion” (blue & white) pat- 
terns, it was setting out to shift “without 
artistic loss . . . to the sound, lively and 
folk-based realism of our time.” Among 
the approved new themes: “work, sports 
and reconstruction.” But Meissen may 
also continue to make an occasional fancy 
item for export purposes, such as the 
elaborate porcelain group entitled Victory 
of the People that it recently forwarded 
to the Kremlin. 
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Today—1950" Ex 


Fromm erican Painting To hibition, Metropolitan 
BurRCHFIELD’s “DARK RAVINE KOERNER'S “FIRE ON THE BEACH” 
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MARTIN VIKING 
-.. U.S. Navy high- 
altitude research 
rocket... holder of 
altitude record for 
American-built, 
single-stage 
rocket! 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders af Depowdable Aircraft Since 1909 


© 


Monvutacturers of: Military oivcraft © Mar- 
tin girliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire contro! ond radar systems © 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
and Licensors of: Maoreng fuel tanks (to 
U. S, Rubber Co.) © Morform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb construc: 
tion material [to U. S. Plywood Corp, and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structurol adhesives 
(to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fobrie flame- 
proofing (to E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
© Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard the 
Peoce, Air Transport to Serve I. 








AVIATION 
ENGINEERING 
probes a new UNKNOWN! 


With the Martin Viking rocketing 106 miles 
above the Earth at 3600 m.p.h.... with piloted 
aircraft passing the sonic barrier... man’s 
physical limitations create new problems, 
demand new methods of aeronautical designing. 


WAN IS BUILT to move at 3 m.p.h.—to see 

and hear for only short distances—to react 
‘in painfully slow tenths of a second—to live in an 
oxygen atmosphere with very narrow pressure and 
temperature bands. When he must fly in extreme 
temperatures and pressures at supersonic speeds 
—make decisions in thousandths of a second— 
bomb unseen targets, shoot down enemy invaders 
in zero-zero weather or sink submerged sub- 
marines—he must have the aid of mechanical 
and electronic senses, muscles and nerves! 


To meet this challenge, Martin engineers are 
designing aircraft as integrated airborne systems, 
not merely as flying vehicles whose sole goal is 
speed. Whether planning a U.S. Navy Viking 
rocket, a jet-powered Air Force XB-51 or a modern 
airliner... Martin engineers work with all three 
elements of airframe and power plant, electronic 
flight and navigational controls, and military 
armament or passenger facilities. And design work 
is so scheduled that the end product represents a 
completely coordinated system. For there is no 
point in having an airframe ready for flight testing 
while the electronics system, which may alter the 
airframe, is still a gleam in the designer's eye. 


This is Martin systems engineering—a new 
beacon to pierce the blackness of the unknown— 
developed from Martin’s background of far- 
reaching advances on top level missiles projects. 
This is why radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
control, automatic computer and antenna experts 
—as well as aerodynamicists, structural engineers 
and electrical, hydraulic, armament and 
power plant installation specialists—are 
all part of the well-integrated engincer- 
ing team Martin offers its customers 


today! THe Gienn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


/ MARTIN XB-51 
., U.S. AirForce’s 
firat jet-powered 
ground support 
bomber. 















EDUCATION 
"Not Uninhibited" 


Enforcement of New York State’s Fein- 
berg law (Trae, April 11, 1949 ef seq.), 
held up for more than a year by challenges 
in the lower courts, got a green light last 
week from the state’s top court. Said New 
York’s court of appeals, in unanimously 
upholding the law’s barring of school- 
teachers who belong to organizations listed 
by the state Board of Regents as subver- 
sive: “Public employment as a teacher is 
not an uninhibited privilege.” Opponents 
of the law (including a teacher-union local 
and the Communist Party) planned final 
appeals to the U.S. Supreme Court. 








Maurey Gorber 
TEACHER McGILL 


From matched pairs, one conclusion. 


Forget It? 


Soon after Marjorie McGill entered 
high school, she began to call on her fa- 
ther for help with homework problems. 
Occasionally, father & daughter struggled 
until 2 a.m. over the stuff, sometimes 
didn’t get through all Marjorie’s assign- 
ments even then. As a teacher himself 
(at the John Adams High School in 
Queens, N.Y.), father James V. McGill 
began to wonder: Was all this travail 
really necessary? 

Teacher McGill persuaded four of his 
colleagues in the social sciences to join 
him in an experiment. He picked 185 
pairs of students, each pair closely 
matched in ability. To one group the 
teachers gave the usual homework assign- 
ments, to the other, none at all. Last 
week in High Points, official magazine of 
New York City public high-school teach- 
ers, McGill made his report. 

The homework group had the edge in 
economics, but the non-homework group 
(possibly less bleary-eyed) scored slightly 
better in comprehensive tests of “social- 
studies abilities.” In American history 
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How to look ’51 in the face 


To be successful, a businessman doesn’t 
have to be a wonder boy. In fact, the 
sooner he stops wondering and starts 
knowing, the sooner he’s able to face 
the future with confidence. That’s the 
way to look at °51. 


The business of looking, learning and 
knowing never ends. Every day, execu- 
tives who previously felt they had licked 
all their problems look again 
continually find much in chemistry 
that’s new and helpful. 


Monsanto chemicals and plastics serve 
industry over a broad front. They con- 
tribute to processing and converting 
raw matcrials—to almost every stage of 
manufacture—to fabricating and finish- 
ing metals, wood, plastics, textiles, 
paper—to making products that are 
more serviceable, better looking, more 


appealing—to packaging, shipping, 
selling. Also, they contribute to profits! 
In this service to industry, Monsanto 
stands pre-eminent. It is a 50-year-old, 
world-wide organization, producing 
hundreds of chemicals and plastics used 
in the manufacture, processing and for- 
mulation of more than 25,000 final 
products in everyday use. 

If you are a businessman facing up to 
the future, look to Monsanto for help 
in °51— and beyond. Remember 
Monsanto has undoubtedly developed 
many new chemicals and applications 
since your last look. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 1721 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal and 
Vancouver. 





Look here for '51 profits 


The following list of industries 
served by Monsanto is only typical. 
Write for information on chemicals 
and plastics that will help you im- 
prove your products, production, 
sales, profits. 


AGRICULTURE... 45 Monsanto products, 
including insecticides, herbicides, food 
wrappings, preservatives, 


AUTOMOTIVE... 60 Monsanto products, 
including plastic molding compounds, 
rubber accelerators and antioxidants, 
petroleum additives, finishes, coatings, 
lacquers, safety glass. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING ...72 Monsanto 
products, including an unusually wide 
range of heavy and fine chemicals, inter- 
mediates, acids, phosphorus products, 


CONSTRUCTION... 27 Monsanto prod- 
ucts, including plywood glues, wood pre- 
servatives, laminating resins, plastic 
molding compounds, primers, sealers. 


DRUGS and PHARMACEUTICALS... 63 
Monsanto products, including saccharin, 
caffeine, calcium phosphates, phosphoric 
acid, penicillin precursors, antihistamines, 
FOOD and BEVERAGE... 42 Monsanto 
products, including insee 
agents, flavor principles, food wrappings, 
preservatives. 







cides, leavening 


PAINT ond SURFACE COATINGS... 59 
Monsanto products, including a wide 
range of plasticizers, melamine and urea 
resins, special aircraft coatings, flame re- 
tardants, lampblack, deodorants. 


PLASTICS ...57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding styrene plastics, laminating resins, 
urea, melamine resins, textile resins, vinyl 
plastics, rigid transparent packaging 
materials, safety glass laminates. 


SOAPS ond DETERGENTS... 33 Monsanto 
ange of deter- 





products, including a wide 
gents, wetting, penetrating, scouring and 
cleaning agents, dustless and sudsless 
detergents, water softeners. 


TEXTILE. ..57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding special textile chemicals for 
wrinkle and crush resistance, spinning, 
slashing and weaving economies, clean- 


ing, scouring, coating. 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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The distinctive goodness of Miller High Life is 


strictly in keeping with the Christmas custom of | 







proudly serving the very finest in foods and refreshment. Highlight your 
holiday hospitality by inviting your guests to enjoy life with 
Miller High Life...the beer that’s acclaimed the country over 
as the NATIONAL CHAMPION OF QUALITY! Brewed and bottled 
by the Miller Brewing ¢ Jompany ONLY 


| ...and OnLy in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











the two g oups were even, In all tests, 
score differences were so small that Mc- 
Gill could only draw one conclusion: in 
the social sciences, at least, high-school 
homework neither helps nor hinders very 
much, merely takes up time. McGill’s 
advice to his colleagues on homework: 
forget it. 


In a Silent World 


Every year, as their otherwise normal 
children emerge from babyhood, thou- 
sands of parents ask themselves the ques- 
tion: “Why is my child so inattentive?” 
Often there are other signs: the child 
‘does not learn to talk as other children 
do; he eats and breathes noisily; when he 
cries out, his voice has an unnatural sound. 
As many parents soon learn, these are the 
symptoms of the child who cannot hear. 

In the U.S. today there are between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 U.S. children who 
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PROFESSOR MyKLesust & FRIEND 
"ray 


First, ““mmm-mmm" or !'bu-bu-bu. | 


are either partially or totally deaf. How 
can their parents teach and help them? 
In a new book, Your Deaf Child (Charles 
C. Thomas; $2.50), Helmer Myklebust, 
Northwestern University audiology pro- | 
fessor, gives some primer-clear answers. 
Leave a Light. First of all, says Mykle- 
bust, parents must find out just what sort 
of deafness their child has. A few “deaf” 
children actually have perfect hearing, 
but because of psychological tensions, 
choosé neither to speak nor to hear. Some 
children—the aphasiacs—can hear, but 
because of injury to the br: can make 
no sense from the sounds about them and 
gradually come to ignore sound entirely. 
Other children can hear a few sounds, but 
not those in the range of ordinary speech. 
Still others hear nothing at all. 
The silent werld in which the deaf 
child lives is not easy for parents to un- 
derstand. If the child loses his hearing at 
two or three, he will suddenly feel cut off. | 
“Often he cries easily,” says Professor 
Myklebust, “and tries in other ways to MADE BY COMMERCIAL SGLVENTS CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF QUALITY ANTI-FREETZE SINCE 1933 
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on GLE 


2) MERCURY SWITCH 


Your guests will admire 
this MODERN TOUCH 


Somehow guests just can’t resist the mod- 
ern touch of a silent G-E mercury switch, 
They're fascinated by its smooth action— 
its complete silence. 

G-E mercury switches give years of 
service, because there are no springs or 
moving contact blades to wear out. A 
pool of mercury does the work—without 
noise and without wear. G-E mercury 
switches have been tested for more than 
a million operations. 

In the nursery, in bedrooms, use them 
for silence. Use them anywhere to pro- 
vide an added touch of modern living. 
For your present home, or for the 
dream home you're now planning, tell 
your electrical contractor you want 
G-E mercury switches. 


Construction Materials Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Gou con pul yee confidence nn 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








= You spend 

real money for gin. 
Why try to save a few 
cents on vermouth, 
and risk spoiling 
your cocktails? 


= Get the best... 
Heublein’s Vermouth 
- especially created 
for cocktails by 
cocktail specialists. 


Vermouth V 


Two Kinds: Dry for Martinis; 
Sweet for Manbattans, 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn, 
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you that he feels lonely and sad 

. Remember that when the lights are 
turned out at night he has no contact 
with you.” Hearing nothing, and seeing 
nothing as well, he will be afraid. “During 


this time that he is learning to live with- | 


out sound it is wise to use a night light.” 

If the child is born deaf, he is at first 
better off. Later, however, he lives a life 
of terrifying confusion. Usually, he hears 
no explanation for sudden and unexpected 
events, never hears the thousands of words 
that tie daily happenings together. Grad- 
ually, he begins to learn that he is differ- 
ent from other people. He notices how 
easily his brothers & sisters make their 
own wants known. He begins desperately 
to want to hear, not because he misses the 
sounds he has never known, but because 
he is jealous. 

The Best Thing. Faced with their 
child’s deafness, says Professor Mykle- 
bust, some parents become overprotec- 
tive, allow the child to play tyrant, fail 
to prepare him for the problems ahead. 
Other parents take the opposite extreme; 
they make no allowances for the child, 
confront his handicap with open hostility. 
Still other parents weep in front of the 
child, drag him to specialist after special- 
ist for further treatment. 

The best thing for parents to do, says 
Author Myklebust, is to treat the child as 
normally as possible, keeping his life and 
discipline consistent, helping him at all 
times to communicate. If he has lost his 
hearing after having learned to talk, he 
should be persuaded to talk constantly, 
learning to control his voice even though 
he cannot hear it. If he cannot talk but 
has some hearing left, the parent can buy 
hearing aids and auditory training units 
which will help teach the child what sort 
of sounds exist and what they mean. 
Even if the child has no hearing at all, he 
can still be taught to “feel” sound, learn- 
ing first to pronounce “mmm-mmm” or 
“bu-bu-bu,” and later whole words, by 
the vibrations in his throat. 

The Hardest Thing. Whatever meth- 
ods parents use, says Myklebust, they 
must talk constantly to their child, using 
facial expressions and gestures to get 
across their meaning. Gradually, the child 
will learn to read speech. He must not be 
forced too hard, and parents must not be 
overconcerned if he stands two or three 
grades behind in school. 

To Myklebust, there is an “art of being 
deaf’’—the art of getting along with hear- 
ing people. Perhaps the hardest thing the 
parent must do is to teach the child that 
“he will be discriminated against ... Deaf 
people have been refused the rental of a 
farm, a house, or an apartment because 
the landlord himself considered them in- 
ferior and incapable . . . Some employers 
have said that they could not employ 
deaf people because hearing employees 
resented the fact that a deaf person could 
do the work as well as they... 

“Part of the ‘art of being deaf’ is to be 
aware that the public has these feelings 
- - - Your child, as he grows up, must 
learn to understand hearing people .. . 
[and] he must help them to understand.” 
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ARTURO De CORDOVA 
“star of the air” 


@ Famous Latin American and Holly- 
wood star travels between South America 
and the U. S. A. constantly by Panagra’s 
El InterAmericano. “Speed, experience, 
and Red Carpet service make me choose 
El InterAmericano the star of the air.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U. S. A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... Via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN 


Miinnesote 


Perfect Factory Location 


Two 1I-floor brick & tile adjoining 
bidgs. 9,300 sq. ft. open area. Con- 
crete floor, Excellent for mechanical 
layout. Trackage nearby, Steam 
heat. Ample power and water. Incity 
of over 5,000. Other sites available. 


WRITE Dept. 3 of 


Business Research & Development, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


GRACE AIRWAYS 











GOING ABROAD ? 
TIME "s AIR-SPEEDED 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


ore on sole at newsstands and through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world ot the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 


- ptoek wh 
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RELIGION 


National Council 


When the work was completed, church 
leaders described it as “one of the most 
historic events in American Christianity.” 
For four days last week 600 delegates and 
3,000 observers had threaded their way to 
& from Cleveland’s Public Auditorium 
through shoulder-high embankments of 
leftover snow, to found a new organization 
that will represent non-Roman Catholic 
Christianity as it has never been repre- 
sented before in the U.S, 

Pooled Ideas. The new organization is 
called the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Nine years in the 
making, it is a merger of the most impor- 
tant Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
One of them, the 





agencies in the U.S. 





Associated Press 
BrsHop SHERRILL 
Beyond the snow, four divisions. 


Federal Council of Churches, was itself a 
federation of 27 religious bodies with 29 
million members; the seven others were 
interdenominational agencies organized 
for specific purposes. Their names: the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and 
Canada, the Home Missions Council of 
North America, the Protestant Council 
of Higher Education, the United Steward- 
ship Council and the United Council of 
Church Women. 

Purpose of the new overall body is to 
pool the best ideas and techniques each 
group has to offer, and to confront the 
world with an immensely more powerful 
united voice. The combination will also 
save money. By 1952 the Council’s budg- 
et is expected to amount to less than the 
previous combined budgets of the con- 
stituent agencies. 

The National Council’s work will be 
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for efficiency, 
economy and 
craftsmanship... 





PAYS 10 


with 
PLAS PANTER 








@ To bring new life and sparkle into 
your letterheads, invoices, statements 
and other business forms: 

It pays to plan with your printer! 

This is sound advice. It pays off 

in lower printing costs, improved 
efficiency, better results. So for expert 
guidance in solving your printing 
problems, rely on your printer. 

And for papers that meet your most 
rigid printing requirements, rely on 
Nekoosa Pre-tested Business Papers ! 


Wehoows. 


PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEKOOSA BOND  =NEKOOSA LEDGER = NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR NEKOOSA MANIFOLD =NEKOOS-O-PAKE 
DUALITE SECOND SHEETS JOHN EDWARDS BOND 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY @ PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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The Fountains of Versailles were 
a marvel of 17th century Europe. 





—and Today Water still works Marvels! 


In 1685, by order of Louis XIV, a Dutchman named Ran- 
neken designed a water machine at Marly, consisting of an 
hydraulic engine driven by the current of the Seine. The ma- 
chine supplied water to an aqueduct, 2100 feet long and 75 


feet high, and made possible the famous fountains of Versailles. 


Today water produces a different and far more practical sort 
of marvel. Clear, filtered process water can protect your plant 
from destructive scale and other hard water headaches. Good 
water permits eflicient production, lowers operating costs and 
raises product quality. 

Permutit has the equipment to give you good water. . . plus 
the knowledge to solve your water treatment problem, however 
difficult. Write for full information to The Permutit Co., 
Dept. T-12, 330 West 42 St.. New York 18, N. Y., or to 
Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne Mance 
Street, Montreal. 


Water Conditioning Headquarters for Over 37 Years 


PERMUITIT 

















divided into four major fields—Educa- 
tion, Life & Work (to deal with such 
problems as race relations and economic 
injustice), Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions. Through these divisions the 
council's impact will be felt in 150,000 
Protestant and Orthodox member churches 
(the two large U.S. denominations to re- 
main outside are the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Missouri Synod of 
the Lutheran Church), 

Effective Procedures. The council’s 
first president: handsome, 60-year-old 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to which post he was elected in 
1947—one of the youngest men ever so 
honored. A longtime leader of the ecu- 
menical movement in the U.S., Brooklyn- 
born Yaleman Sherrill seemed a natural 
choice to head the new super-agency. Vice 
presidents at large: Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton, World War II commander of the 
WAVES, onetime (1936-49) president of 
Wellesley College; Abbie Clement Jack- 
son, executive secretary of the African 
Episcopal Zion Church Women’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society; Dr. Mc- 
Gruder Ellis Sadler, president of Texas 
Christian University; and the University 
of Pennsylvania’s President Harold Stas- 
sen. Treasurer: General Electric’s Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson. As operating 
head, with the title of general secretary, 
the delegates elected Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who has held the same job at the 
Federal Council of Churches since 1921. 

To U.N.’s Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, during U.N.’s most nerve-racked week, 
the delegates wired their belief that “war 
is not inevitable,” adding that the council 
was praying that the U.N. “may find just 
and effective procedures for containing 
and resolving the-conflict in Korea.” 


Laboratory 

The little white frame Congregational 
church at Staffordville, Conn. (pop. 1,000) 
is the only Protestant church in town. 
Most of its 75 members—Italians, Poles, 
Czechs and some Yankees—work in the 
nearby button and belt factories. 

This week almost all of them, including 
the postmaster and factory officials, turned 
out to hear their new pastor preach his 
first sermon. The Rev. Roland T. Heacock, 
56, Connecticut-born graduate of Yale 
Divinity School (’24) and World War II 
Army chaplain, was looking forward en- 
thusiastically to his new post. “The whole 
country is interested in better race rela- 
tions,” he said. “We have a wonderful op- 
portunity here to be a laboratory.” Dr. 
Heacock was deeply aware, of course, that 
there are not many other churches like 
Staffordville’s, with a white congregation 
and a Negro minister. 


The Sales Approach 

Until a couple of months ago, tall, 
sandy-mustached Willard A. Pleuthner was 
only a vice president of a big Manhattan 
advertising agency (Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn Inc.). Last week dazed 
Adman Pleuthner was trying to adjust 
himself to the fact that he had suddenly 
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Per-ton COST of steel construction CUT 
with JUNIOR BEAM ROOF PURLINS 








Bolting a J&L Junior Beam 
roof purlin into place. s 





Lansiboeset 


Pees cli meee oS 
Framework of 120'x 200’ building erected by four men in one week 








A construction speed record was 
established recently when four men 

in one five-day week—erected the 
entire steel frame-work for an in- 
dustrial plant 120’ x 200’ in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the Standard 


Products Company. 


Just to prove this record was no 
accident, these same men, during 
the next two weeks, erected a tool 
and die shop 340’ x 50’ and a two- 
story office building 130’ x 36’, 


What's more, the estimated cost-per- 
ton for steel erection was materially 


reduced because the job went so fast! 


J&L Steel Junior Beams used as 


roof purlins were the key factor that 
made this speed possible. Here’s how: 


1. J&L Junior Beams eliminated de- 
lays in obtaining structurals made to 
special order as they were readily 
available from warehouse stocks. 


2. They were light enough for two 
men to handle easily on the job, and 
they were bolted into final position 
as erection progressed, 


J&L Junior Beams are light-weight 
structurals, produced exclusively by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
They are of simple construction, 
and require no fabrication other 
than end connections. Junior Beams 
are rigid, and vibration-resistant... 
have a lower deflection factor than 
other structurals of equivalent weight 
. . . are easy to install, fire-safe 
and permanent. 


On Standard Products Company's new plant: 
Builders, The Builders Structural Steel Corp. 


Structural Engineer, Edward G. Hoetler. 


Contractor, Homman Construction Company, 
oll of Cleveland, Ohio 





Write today for our new booklet, 
“Skyscraper Construction for Every 
Building with J&L Junior Beams.” 
It shows how Junior Beams are used 
as floor joists and roof purlins, with 
erection details and specihcations, 
loading and spacing tables. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘*PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


From its own raw materials, 


J&L manufactures a full lin 





carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 


and jactoy (Ai-tenile steels). 








Ets RE’S LARCENY that’s as legal as it is lovely. 
This beautiful “fur” slack ensemble looks and feels 
like luxurious, soft calf. But we'll let you in on a secret. 


It’s really rayon in a happy new guise. 

Yes, versatile man-made rayon has been trained by 
textile engineers and manufacturers to mimic a whole 
menagerie of four-legged fur-bearers. Knit, printed and 
napped it simulates leopard, moleskin, persian lamb— 
even zebra. It is stimulating designers to create a new 
line of fashions that are different and distinguished. 

Fabulous fake furs, as they brazenly call themselves, 


\ 


* 


AM ERI GATS LARGEST 


PRODUCER 





are supple —drape superbly into’ magnificent hostess 
gowns and evening dresses. They are being made up into 
exciting new sports outfits and accessories for fur-loving 
folks of all ages. Sturdy and dry cleanable, they are find- 
ing a place for themselves in home furnishings. 
Perhaps you or some one close to you will be one of 
the lucky people who will find something made from 
these charming counterfeits under the tree this Christ- 
mas. Then you'll understand why so many are calling 
them the fashion find of the season! American Viscose 


Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


\ AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Oo F RAYON 


become an important layman-consultant 
to the country’s Protestant churches. 
Every day letters stream into his office 
on Madison Avenue posing all kinds of 
church problems. In his spare time he is 
making radio, TV and church appearances 
to discuss religious affairs. On Sunday of 
this week, Episcopalian Pleuthner preached 
a sermon at All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
in Harrison, N.Y. and a few days later was 
scheduled to appear on the Tex and Jinx 
show. Reason for Adman Pleuthner’s new 
role: his current book, Building Up Your 
Congregation (Wilcox & Follett; $2.50). 
Dangerous Dignity. Like many another 
churchgoing businessman, Bill Pleuthner 
was surprised by the promotional igno- 
rance of ministers and church boards, 
whose efforts to get religion across to the 
laymen often seemed to him pitifully un- 


skilled. But instead of just grousing about | 


it and staying away from church, Pleuth- 
ner wrote a book. 

Building Up Your Congregation warms 
its readers of “the dangerous dignity of 
church boards.” The board members of 
churches, he says, “seem to forget that ac- 
cording to the New Testament, thousands 
of followers were attracted to Christ by 
what would today be considered undigni- 
fied miracles—undignified acts of healing. 
Can you imagine the average church board 
being asked to approve such miracles as 
the turning of water into wine, or feeding 
the multitude on two fishes and five 
loaves of bread?” One of the chief weak- 
nesses of church boards, according to Ad- 
man Pleuthner, is that they have too 
many bankers, lawyers, doctors and _ re- 
tired businessmen and too few “sales man- 
agers, advertising men, and active business 
executives on the way up the ladder of 
success.” What’s wrong with the bankers 
and lawyers? They “achieved success by 
having people come to them for help and 
not by going out and selling their services 
to people who needed them.” 

Turning his back on “dangerous dig- 
nity,” Pleuthner urges churches to ap- 
proach the spreading of the Gospel with 
the same combination of hardheadedness 
and imagination that B.B.D. & O. uses to 
spread the word about Swan Soap and 
Blackstone Cigars. Goals for regular, con- 
tinued growth in membership should be 
set; the neighborhood should be carefully 
surveyed by questionnaire and canvasser 
to determine age and income groups, in- 
terests, reasons for coming to church and 
for staying away. Then ingenuity should 
be applied to give a fillip to the old, 
familiar routines. 

Good Promotion. One of the most 
practical methods, suggests Pleuthner, is 
to glamorize the regular Sunday services 
between the great church festivals of 
Christmas and Easter by dedicating them 
to special groups and purposes. Exam- 
ples: Founders’ Day Sunday (“Why not 
honor those families that founded your 
church?”); Good Neighbor Sunday (spe- 
cial letters of invitation from the min- 
ister to all members of the neighborhood); 
Medical Sunday (“Reserve the front pews 
for families of doctors or nurses’); Flow- 
er Sunday (“when due tribute is paid to 
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Shrewd buyers pick EDISON 






There’s nothing like the 

Disc Edison Voicewriter 
for turning thoughts into action 
and easing your work load. 
It has thirteen exclusive Edison features 

no one has been able to copy. 

Firms which “try them all” are picking the 

Disc Edison Voicewriter more often 


than all competing makes combined. 





Don’t settle for anything less 





than the best...! 


ison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


This common-sense booklet 
hos proved a revelation to 
thousands of businessmen. 
Its 16 pages teem with facts 
ond new ideas. Send for 
your copy. Use the coupon. 


EDISON, 69 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


Send me a copy of “Don't Work So Hard” by Roger Denbie, 
please. 














Or, for a demonstrotion a 

without obligation, phone 

“EDIPHONE” in your city, COMPANY 

or write Thomas A. Edison 

Incorporated, 69 Lakeside ADDRESS. = 

Avenue, West Orange, W. J. 

In Canada: Thomas A. Edison ary STATE. 





of Conada, id, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 
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Pardon our Pride... 


it’s justified! 


P-I-E has just won top honors in the 16th 
year-long National Safety Contest spon- 
sored by the American Trucking Associ- 
ations. Judges from two other national 
associations and a 1" pa agency — 
they all agreed on P-I-E! 

FIRST AWARD for safety among over- 
road general carriers traveling 12,000,000 
miles and more annually. 


FIRST AWARD for safety in local gen- 
eral cartage class, 1,000,001 to 2,000,000 
miles annually. 


FIRST AWARD for best combination of 
above two divisions. 


TRAILMOBILE TROPHY “for the best 
record of safety and service on the high- 
ways regardless of size.” 

ANOTHER FIRST in “Shop Excellence” 
(maintenance, service, repair). Transport 
Topics National Contest among for-hire 
carriers with 400 or more vehicles. 


ANOTHER FIRST in driving skill and 
knowledge. P-I-E driver,O.E.Chapman, 
won the National Championship in the 
Tractor Tandem axle Semi-Trailer class, 
E. L. Sharp won 2nd place in the Full 
Truck-Full Trailer class, and three other 
P-I-E drivers won State championships, 
x*k 
When champion drivers operate the best- 
maintained equipment in the safest manner 
No Wonder “Shippers Agree 
seelt's Pele EI” 





Chicago * St. Louis + Kansas City + Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno « Ely * Pocatello + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco* Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices: 299 Adeline, Ookland 20, Calif. 
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| God for His gift of flowers to our world”). 
| These special Sunday services, writes 

Pleuthner, are “like business promotions.” 
They have “a specific-and understandable 
appeal to definite groups of prospects... 
prospective churchgoers . . . No involved 
explanations are necessary.” 

Churches should settle upon a basic 
theme and plug it wherever possible. Ex- 
ample: “Churchgoing Families Are Hap- 
pier Families.” Pleuthner’s book is filled 
with small hints to ministers, e.g., put 
church bulletin boards at right angles 

| rather than parallel to the street to assure 
| greater readership; end up sermons with 
“what-to-do-about-it” suggestions. 

Both Pleuthner and his publishers are 
surprised by the book’s success. A first 
edition of 9,600 was sold out nine weeks 
after publication and a second printing of 
5,000 is now on the way. One Episcopal 
bishop has sent a copy to each of the 55 
ministers in his diocese as a Christmas 
present; the Pulpit Book Club reports it 
has had the largest sale of any of its selec- 
tions in years. But Bill Pleuthner, who is 
turning all profits over to charity, modest- 
ly disclaims the credit. Says he: “It’s be- 
ing promoted by the Man Upstairs.” 


Carthusian Solitude 


When he was only 13, Thomas Verner 
Moore knew what he wanted to be—a 
hermit. The son of a Louisville insurance 
man, young Tom Moore had had his 
imagination fired by a book on the so- 
called Desert Fathers of the Church who 
retired from the world in the 3rd and 4th 
Centuries to devote their lives to silent 
contemplation of God. But Thomas Moore 





lived a busy life far from the desert: he 
grew up to be a priest and a physician, 
prior of a Benedictine monastery, founder 
of a psychiatric clinic for children, and 
finally head of the department of psy- 
chology and psychiatry at Washington's 
Catholic University of America. 

He retired in 1947, and set out at once 








to fulfill his early ambition. That year, | 


Father Thomas Moore, almost 70, was ac- 
cepted as a novice at the Carthusian Mon- 
astery of Miraflores in Spain. This week. 
after three contemplative years, he was 
busy in the U.S. on a mission to establish 
the first house of his order in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


14 Hours a Day. The Carthusian Order, 


founded at the end of the 11th Century, 
is considered one of the strictest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Unlike the Trap- 
pists, who live and work together in si- 
lence, the Carthusians spend most of their 
time in complete solitude. Carthusian 
monasteries, which the British call “‘char- 
ter houses,” are constructed around a 
cloister, on which opens each monk’s in- 
dividual house with his private walled 
garden. The houses are small but include 
a room for eating, a room for sleeping, a 
study and a chapel. Each monk has a 
wood-working shop in which he may spend 
a recommended half-hour of diversion 
each day working with his hands. 

Each monk devotes as much as 14 hours 
of each day to prayer, including the daily 
Mass and the offices, some of which he 





Plan your 


NEW YORK HOLIDAY 


around 


“> The BILTMORE 


<i7i 





Business bringing you to New 
York soon? Then make your 
visit a holiday by treating the 
family to a few days at The 
Biltmore, right when New York 
is at its most exciting. 

Everything about this fa- 
mous hotel—its service, accom- 
modations and rare convenience 
—assure a thoroughly satisfy- 
ing stay. 


THE BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 
Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal, 
a few steps to Airlines Terminal 
Frank W. Regan, President 
David J. Martin, General Manager 











Heap big room 
in Arizona desert. Great Spirit 
make warm like springtime. Make 
clean air like mighty medicine. Make 
time stand still. White man’s wor- 
ries go away. Paleface, you make 
tracks. Bring squaw, papoose. 





Come. 
*, 72 
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° 
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sings with his brother monks in the mon- 
astery chapel. Each sleeps some seven 
hours—half in the evening and half in the 
early morning. The two daily meals, si- 
lently delivered to each house by a lay 
brother, make a frugal diet: rice or beans, 
eggs or fish, fruit, bread and water or wine 
is the main meal. From September to 
Easter the second meal consists only of 
bread and water. 

“We all lose weight on our diet,” says 
Father Moore cheerfully. “I’ve lost about 
15 pounds since my Benedictine days. 
But we couldn't be healthier. Pope Leo 
XIII once ordered a less rigorous regime, 
but a Carthusian delegation, all 80 to 90 
years old, changed his mind. If the dele- 
gation lived so long, the life couldn’t be 
too hard, he decided.” 

Young Man. The Carthusian Order 
now has about 750 members in its 26 
houses in Europe. Their best known prod- 





Mourey Gorber 
FATHER Moore 


Below the mountain, the battle. 


uct is the heady liqueur, Chartreuse, which 
they have made since the 17th Century 
from a secret formula. But the real Car- 
thusian preoccupation is prayer. Pope Pius 
XI said of the Carthusians that their spe- 
cial duty is, like Moses in the fight be- 
tween the Israelites and the Amalekites, 
to be on the mountain praying while the 
battle is being fought out below. 

Jolly, pink-cheeked Father Moore esti- 
mates that he will need at least a million 
dollars, perhaps two, to get the order es- 
tablished in the U.S., though once it is 
set up, a small endowment will maintain 
it. He has already received letters from 
dozens of applicants and two offers of 
land—in Vermont and California. Raising 
the money and getting things started may 
take some time and energy, but spry 
septuagenarian Moore has both. When he 
applied for admission to Miraflores, he 
carefully neglected to mention his age. 
Said the prior when he saw the novice: 
“Why, you are a young man.” 
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BIG COLD 
STORAGE 
MODERNIZES 
with 


The three buildings of the Philadelphia Warehousing and C. S. Co. occupy a 
city block along the Delaware River water-front. Until recently the cold storages 





Two of the Four Frick Ammonia Compressors at the 
Philadelphia Warehousing and C. S. Co. 


were cooled with steam-driven re- 
frigerating machines installed in 
1890 and 1911. 

Today the cooling load is carried 
by four new Frick compressors, driv- 
en by electric motors totaling 775 
hp. A battery of large shell-and- 
tube brine coolers was included in 
the modernization program. 

Let us submit estimates on the up- 
to-date cooling equipment you may 
need: write, wire, phone or visit 


WAYNESBORO. PENNA <— 


Also Builders of Power Farming ond Sawmill Machinery 








new market 
reports on 
south america 
sent on request 


“‘Chile—Its Industrial Pattern”’ 

**Peru—Business, Industry 
and the Future’’ 
“Brazil—Economie Frontier of 
the Western Hemisphere” 
“New Peruvian Oil Legislation”’ 
A request on your 


4 letterhead will bring 


you copies of one or all of these 
new reports on Latin American 
business. Prepared from first- 
hand information gathered by 
the Braniff Business Bureau. 
Similar reports are issued con- 
stantly. This is a mailing list 
you should be on. 

Providing fast, dependable air 
travel between the Americas is 
only part of Braniff's service to 
American business. We will help 
you locate new markets in Latin 
America... find distributors... 
make banking and government 
contacts. Write for information. 


BRANIFF BUSINESS BUREAU 


A Division of Braniff International Airways 
LOVE FIELD ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 





FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 


Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance ... and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-16, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and A auplll 
Plat e PRESIDENT 


Canada only. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Your “Man 
of the Year” 


His name is not important. His 
specialty is. He’s an insurance 
expert. He knows—and knows 
intimately—every kind of in- 
surance coverage available. He 
knows—in the face of con- 
stantly changing conditions — 
which types of insurance you 
need to protect your home, your 
business, your possessions. 

He is a man whose judg- 
ment you can trust... whose 
reliability you can counton... 
whose experience you can 
draw on. 

Your “man of the year” is 
the Maryland agent or broker 
in your community. Call on 
this highly-qualified man to- 
day. A short time with him 
can bring you a lifetime of 
security. 

Remember: because your 
Maryland agent knows his busi- 
ness, it’s good business for you to 


know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Little—and Late 


How is U.S. rearmament going? 

From worried U.S. industrialists who 
have the big job of rearming the nation, 
came the shocking answer: not very well. 
In fact, big-scale arms production has not 
even started. With the threat of global 
war deepening by the hour, the bitter 
truth is that the U.S. right now—after 
five months of a shooting war—is pro- 
ducing fewer weapons than it was when 
the Japs struck Pearl Harbor. 

Many industrialists have no war orders 
at all. Many others, months after getting 
“letters of intent” of war contracts to 
come, still have no blueprints nor con- 
tracts needed to start production. Almost 
unanimously, businessmen agree that the 
trouble lies with the inability of the 
armed services to make up their minds 
what arms they want and how many. 

The U.S. got a false sense of furious 
activity when Congress, after the start of 
the Korean war, appropriated $11.6 bil- 
lion extra for defense and the Defense 
Department announced that it was ‘“ob- 
ligating” the money for guns, tanks and 
planes. By last week, it had obligated an 
estimated half of the $30 billion appropri- 
ated for arms this fiscal year. But the 
catch lies in the fact that “obligation” 
without blueprints and contracts is mean- 
ingless as far as adding to the supply of 
weapons is concerned. Such a small part 
of the huge emergency appropriations 
has actually been spent that the Treasury, 
which is engaged in deficit financing, has 
run a smaller deficit during the last five 
months than it did in the same months 
last year. 

In & Out. To date, $1 billion has been 
obligated for tanks and automotive equip- 
ment. Some $400 million has been obli- 
gated for electronics, but Admiral and 
Zenith, two of the largest television man- 
ufacturers, have no war orders. One man- 
ufacturer, who took over a huge war- 
surplus plant on a rush war job of the 
highest urgency, had to wait two months 
for the blueprints of the weapon he was 
to make. 

New England, which turned out almost 
10% of all U.S. World War II produc- 
tion, so far has about $1 billion in war con- 
tracts—only 3% of the money Congress 
voted. General Motors, which turned out 
one-tenth of all U.S. war goods last time 
and was working on $1.2 billion of orders 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, had less than 
$750 million worth last week. 

Even in the aircraft industry, which 
got the biggest share ($5 billion) of the 
obligations so far, the step-up in produc- 
tion has been hardly noticeable. The in- 
dustry is still awaiting the word on what 
types of planes will be ordered. Despite 
the flood of pictures of production lines 
(see cut), the lines are the same ones in 
operation before Korea—and they are not 
moving much faster. Even if the industry 
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meets the Defense Department’s goal of a 
rate of 6,000 planes a year by the end of 
1951, it will still only match the produc- 
tion rate of 1940, a year before Pearl 
Harbor. The big hitch: a constant change 
in specifications. 

Upside Down. Many of the changes re- 
flect the military’s praiseworthy desire to 
have the latest models before freezing 
production on a mass basis. But produc- 
tion men know that models have to be 
frozen sometime or rearmament will never 
get rolling. And there is always a “lead 
time” of months between the time orders 
are placed and plants are ready for pro- 
duction. Most businessmen maintain that 
the U.S. is even now not in the lead-time 





cut for March. Automen said the cut would 
mean a 10% slash in auto production in 
next year’s first quarter because there was 
no practical substitute for copper in auto 
radiators. 

NPA also slashed the civilian use of zinc 
by 20% and nickel by 35% for the first 
quarter of next year, and chopped in half 
this month’s civilian allotment of cobalt, 
taking it away from the television manu- 
facturers and giving it to the jet-engine 
and steel makers. 

Even without the cobalt cut, TV men 
were having their troubles. Because of 
shortages of copper wire, condensers and 
other parts, many of them sliced produc- 
tion last week anywhere from 10% to 


International 





B-47 Jet Bomper AssemBiy LIne 
By next year, the 1940 aircraft production rate. 


period, simply because the orders have 
not been placed. 

Last week, Washington’s war planners 
were talking a lot tougher, e.g., by mid- 
1951 automobile production might be cut 
back as much as 50%, television produc- 
tion as much if not more. But the Wash- 
ington planners were still putting the cart 
before the horse. Even in a state of full 
mobilization there is little sense in cutting 
back civilian production until actual war 
orders are issued. Premature cutbacks will 
merely cause layoffs and the closing of 
plants and in the end, U.S. production 
will be hurt more than helped. Once war 
orders go out in big enough volume, civil- 
ian production will be cut back auto- 
matically and the weapons will begin to 
pour out. 


Big Bite 

The National Production Authority, 
which for some time has been nibbling at 
the civilian use of various scarce materials, 
last week took the biggest bite yet. It 
ordered a 15% cut in non-defense copper 
for the first two months of 1951, anda 20% 


40%, and expected output to fall 50% by 
next spring. With costs rising, TV sets were 
expected to cost from 10% to 25% more 
by then. 

But there were prospects of easing the 
shortage of aluminum. The Aluminum 
Corp. of America, Reynolds Metals and 
Henry Kaiser announced that they would 
expand their capacity by 320,000 tons, 
raising the aluminum industry’s overall 
capacity by more than 50%. However, 
the new plants would not be in operation 
for another two years or more. 


PERSONNEL 


No. 3 Man? 


The top brass of General Motors Corp. 
this week heard advance news of a shuf- 
fling of their ranks. Executive Vicc Presi- 
dent Marvin E. Coyle, who started with 
G.M. as a secretary 39 years ago, will re- 
tire Jan. 1. Into Coyle’s shoes as head of 
body fabrication, car assembly and acces- 
sory production will step short, dark and 
chunky Louis Cliff Goad, 49. It looked 
as if Goad was becoming the No. 3 man 
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S “CENTURY ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
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R INDUSTRY 

THIS SAME KEM "CENTURY™ 

CORRUGATED /S W/DELY 

USED FOR ROOFS AND WALLS 
OF BUILDINGS! 


Industrial users choose K&M “Century” Asbestos- 
Cement. Corrugated for its installation economies, its 
long life! K&M “Century” Corrugated gives a durable, 
attractive surface. No protective painting or upkeep is 
necessary—K&M Corrugated resists fire, weather, and 
rot; can’t be hurt by rust, rodents, or termites. It is  — 
simple to cut and fit on the job. When ‘“'TOP-SIDE”’* e aha 


Fasteners are used, Ke@M Corrugated can be installed tg aS 2) 

over any framework without the use of scaffolding. It AG 

saves you both time and money. yin asbee 
® 


It will pay you to investigate K&M ‘‘Century” Asbestos- 
Cement Corrugated. Write us for complete information. 


*® H&B Enterprise Corporation 





Nate made shstbostos... 
Keashey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY +» AMBLER » PENNSYLVANIA 
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in the world's biggest manufacturing cor- 
poration. Ranking him will be President 
Charles E, Wilson and Harlow H. Curtice, 
the top executive vice president of the 
corporation and heir to Wilson's job when 
he retires. 

A University of Illinois engineering 
graduate, Goad was hired by Charlie Wil- 
son for G.M.’s Delco-Remy (electrical) 
division, worked up to boss of Fisher 
Body and Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac as- 
sembly plants. During World War II he 
headed G.M.’s Eastern Aircraft Division, 
whose plants at Linden and Trenton, N.J. 
were the only U.S. auto factories to con- 
vert to the production of complete air- 





Cuirrr Goap 
A strong team, when and if. 


planes (Grumman fighters and torpedo 
bombers). 

Also moved up in the shuffle was Jack 
Gordon, former boss of the Cadillac divi- 
sion, which had a big hand in G.M.’s tank 
production during World War II. As a 
vice president and director, Gordon will 
assume Goad’s previous duties. It looked 
as if G.M. was building up a strong top 
team to handle heavy war orders, when 
& if they come. 


TAXES 
"Pig in a Poke" 


After three weeks of public and private 
wrangling, the House Ways & Means 
Committee this week sent its excess-prof- 
its tax bill to the floor. The bill was not 
quite what the Administration wanted. It 
would raise somewhere between $3 billion 
and $3.4 billion at current tax receipts, 
as against the $4 billion asked by Treas- 
ury Secretary John Snyder. It called for 
a levy of 75% on all earnings above 85% 
of a company’s average profits during its 
three best years between 1946 and 1940. 
The tax would be retroactive to July 1, 
1950. No more than 67% of a corpora- 
tion’s earnings would have to be paid in 
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Watch this tnvestment 


...it can mean EVERY THING to you! 





HATEVER you may own today—whatever you may 

plan for your security tomorrow—your stake is de- 
pendent upon preserving the economic system which 
rewards productive enterprise. Your gréatest investment, 
therefore, is your investment in the American economy. 
Unless we preserve our economy, stocks and bonds are mere 
fluttering scraps of paper. 

Values of stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities, and 
cash itself, are not simply numbers on a page of quotations. 
They are intimately linked with today’s political and eco- 
nomic issues and trends, both in this country and abroad. 
Actually, these political and economic factors create the en- 
vironment in which your investment problems must be solved. 


If yours is a mature investment viewpoint, therefore, you 
will want to be constantly exposed to well-informed discus- 
sion of the investment implications of current events. 


Week by week, Barron’s secks out and analyzes the eco- 
nomic and political issues and trends which are shaping 
tomorrow's values. 


Thus Barron's helps you integrate your investment facts, 
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gives you the perspective needed to form your judgment of 
what to do in the light of current developments. 


This commentary and opinion you get from Barron’s grows 
naturally out of the fertile soil of fact and statistics within 
its pages. Each week you will find in Barron’s the data you 
need for a balanced investment outlook: Business Trends; 
Prospects of Industries and Companies; Commodity Devel- 
opments; Tax Developments; Impact of Federal Legislation; 
Stock and Bond Markets; Earnings and Dividends; Security 
Price Movements; Mutual Funds; Investment Opportunities. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is the only weekly 
affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, specialized information in serving you. 

Barron’s is especially edited for the citizen with an invest- 
ment interest who is ALSO deeply conscious of his larger 
investment in an economic system and a nation. 

If you are this type of investor, we invite you to try 
Barron's and see for yourself the value it holds for you in 
these grave times. The coupon below is for your convenience 
in entering a trial subscription. 
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FRONT PAGE “LEADER” addressed to the Issue 
of the week~giving you forthright comment 
on the significance of the week's outstanding 
political or economic event, Acclaimed by 
readers for its “incisive analysis, clear think- 
ing, and courage.” 

“THE TRADER” BY H. J. NELSON—One of the 
great and most popular features of Barron's, 
For grasp of fact, for ability to weave the 
seattered events of the week into a coherent 
story, and for willingness to state its position 
unequivocally—this column on the stock mar- 
ket has no peer in America. 

SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES —In a recent 
issue, Barron's carried the exclusive article 
by R. C. Leffingwell, Vice Chairman of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., and former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, on Our Fiscal and 
Banking Policy—the classic statement of the 
year on that subject. Articles by noted au- 
thorities are frequently published for Bar- 
ron's readers. 

FROM WASHINGTON-—Felix Morley, distin- 
guished commentator, discusses what's going 
on in the nation’s capital, and what it means 
for the country. 

THE WORLD AT WORK—A weekly round-up 
of significant news from the factory floor, 
from the director's table, from government 
bureaus, and from world affairs, 

INDUSTRY ANALYSES — Condition and pros- 
pects (the changing fortunes) of specific 


BARRON'S 


A Dow Jones Publication 


Bernard Kilgore, Publisher 


40 NEW STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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industries are expertly analyzed, showing the 
factors pointing toward growth or decline, 
COMPANY STUDIES—Current activities, earn- 
ings and prospects of companies in various 
fields are described concisely and clearly. But 
Barron’s never presumes to tell you which 
stocks or bonds to buy or sell. Rather, it tells 
you what, where and why the intrinsic val- 
ues are, behind current security prices. 


COMMODITY DEVELOPMENTS—You are told 
of new supply and demand factors shaping 
the price outlook of basic commodities, and 
you are warned of critical turning points to 
watch for in the movement of commodity 
prices up or down. 


TAX DEVELOPMENTS — Important tax 
changes, Federal or State, are analyzed to 
show their effect on business and investment 
situations in which you are likely to find 
yourself, 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—Pau! A. Johnston 
discusses newsworthy current activities of 
mutual funds and closed-end investment com- 
panies. Weekly table gives bid and ask quo- 
tations and latest 12-months’ dividends of 
147 mutual funds, (The most nearly complete 
table published anywhere.) 


BEST-GRADE BONDS — Dell 


WHAT YOU GET IN BARRON’S 


(Compactly edited to conserve your time, yet keep you profitably informed.) 


Treasury to do in its refunding operations— 
shows how this will influence values in the 
government and municipal bond markets. 


SECURITY PRICE MOVEMENTS—Tabulations 
and graphs of Dow Jones Averages, with 
Dow-theory interpretations. Complete sta- 
tistical data for scientific analysis of market 
trends of stocks and bonds. 


STOCK MARKET AT A GLANCE — Unique 
weekly ready reference covering ALL stocks 
traded on New York Stock Exchange and 
New York Curb, All new dividend declara- 
tions or omissions and all new earnings sig- 
nalled by conspicuous symbols. On a single 
line for each stock, you get weekly price 
range, last price, and net change; year’s high 
and low ; latest 12-months’ dividend ; last de- 
clared dividend with payment date; latest 
interiny earnings per share; previous year's 
carnings. 


D@NOW APPEARING! A series of important 


studies covering every one of the thirty great 
corporations in the Dow Jones Average of 
Industrial Stocks. 





H. Stevens, specialist in 
y-rate” bonds for over 
20 years, presents his views 
on what you may expect the 
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Very often that's enough to 
describe the difference between 
stores you like—and the stores 
you don’t. 

It’s the kind of thing we like 
people to say about us, too. Be- 
cause here at Merrill Lynch that’s 
always been our goal in serving 
investors. 

Of course, any good salesman 
knows his merchandise. So the 
men who deal with our customers 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
“stock on our shelves”. 

They've had years of experi- 
ence in helping people select the 
most suitable securities for par- 
ticular objectives .. . can usually 
show you any number of stocks 
that might suit yours. 

They'll tell you what's good 
and what's bad about them, too— 
can always count on a Merrill 
Lynch Research Department, 
nearly seventy strong, to keep 
their facts and information fresh. 

More often than not, we think 
you'll probably find exactly what 
you want. But if you don’t, that’s 
perfectly all right, too. 

We won't try to sell you. We 
will try to help you buy! 


Department §-84 


Merritt LyNcu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








CenTuRION TANK & Rotis-Royce’s Hives 


Combine 





Well, yes—if the government would leave him alone. 


normal and excess-profits taxes v. 80% 
during World War II. 

Though Republicans still called the 
measure “a pig in a poke” and “as im- 
perfect as a bill can possibly be,” the turn 
of events in Korea had improved its 
chances of passing. The House was almost 
sure to approve. Even the Senate, which 
has been dead set against an excess-profits 
tax in this session, might put a tax of some 
sort through by Christmas. 


TEXTILES 
Enter Dynel 


“Dynel will be to wool what nylon is to 
silk.” With this glowing sendoff Joseph 
G. Davidson, president of the Chemicals 
Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., last week showed off blankets, 
socks, draperies, knit goods and imitation 
fur made of the newest synthetic creation 
of Union Carbide (manufacturers of Ba- 
kelite, Prestone, Vinylite). 

Made from natural gas, salt and air, 
dynel can be dyed, woven with other fab- 
rics or used alone. Davidson says it is 
washable, mothproof, almost shrinkproof, 
and resistant to strong chemicals. At $1.25 
a Ib., manufacturers may find dynel a 
cheap substitute for wool, which, for sim- 
ilar use, sells at $2.15 to $3.50 a Ib. Since 
dynel orders already far outstrip the com- 
pany’s annual production of 2,000,000 
Ibs., work was started last week to double 
the output. If dynel catches on, Union 
Carbide hopes to expand to as much as 
40 million Ibs. a year. 


PRODUCTION 
Half a Trillion? 


Leon Keyserling, chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
likes to dream big. A year ago, he thought 
the U.S. would soon have a gross national 
product of $300 billion. With that goal 
already in sight (Tre, Dec. 4), Keyser- 
ling last week started dreaming again. 
Said he: under the stimulus of war spend- 
ing, the gross national product should rise 
to $500 billion by 1955. 


ARMAMENTS 
Lord Mechanic 


When Ernest Walter Hives was made 
chairman of the board of Rolls-Royce 
Ltd. last month, it was a fine compliment 
to his engineering skill. It was the first 
time a man who had come up from the 
ranks had sat in a chair heretofore re- 
served for eminent public figures. Last 
week, just before the retreat in Korea, 
Lord Hives was paid the kind of compli- 
ment he likes even better. The British 
Commonwealth 29th Brigade went into 
action with what some experts call the 
West's best heavy tank, the low-slung, 52- 
ton Centurion, It is powered by a 635-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Meteor engine that Hives 
helped develop. 

At 64, the new chairman of Rolls- 
Royce, who became a baron seven months 
ago, still considers himself “only a me- 
chanic.” When he came to Rolls 42 years 
ago, fresh from secondary school and an 
apprenticeship in a machine shop, Hives 
was put to work at a bench in the Rolls 
plant. He showed such a talent for engi- 
neering that he quickly climbed the ladder 
to become head of Rolls’s auto and air 
experimental station, later chief experi- 
mental engineer. Always one fér seeing 
projects through from drafting board to 
trial run, Hives tested new engines by 
driving them in racing cars. During World 
War II, as Rolls’s managing director, he 
supervised the design and production of 
the famed Merlin engine that powered 
Mustang, Hurricane and Spitfire fighter 
planes. 

With his hands full of plane engine pro- 
duction, Hives got an urgent request from 
Minister of Supply Lord Beaverbrook: 
Would Rolls make a new high-powered 
tank engine? Hives said no. When the 
Beaver persisted, Hives said yes, if the 
government would give him a credit of 
£1,000,0c0 and let him strictly alone, 
Hives adapted the Merlin for tanks, made 
it the forerunner of the power plant in the 
Centurion. 

Last week Hives put his hand to anoth- 
er new project. He reopened Rolls’s huge 
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One of the most important develop- 
ments in the trucking business has 
been the utilization of production-line 
resistance welding to impart added 
strength to the vans that carry the 
cargo. Typical is an operation, in one 
huge trailer plant, that permits the 
simultaneous making of 64 spot welds 
in a matter of 20 seconds . . . each 
with a shear strength of over 800 
pounds. Better construction is the 
result... stronger, at lower cost, and 
with no increase in weight. 


Mallory’s contribution . . . in the 
form of superior alloys and advanced 
designs of resistance welding elec- 
trodes and dies .. . stems from years 


™. 








N allory Precision Products 
for Resistance Welding 


ITY, romance of the road is second nature to the drivers on the long 


haul. Business men, however, think not of the drama of trucking 


but rather of its vital importance to our national economy. 


of pioneering in the development of 
resistance welding materials and 
methods. Resistance welding has 
played an important part in the pro- 
duction of many types of equipment. 
Mallory leadership in developing 
application techniques has been an 
important factor in the progress of 
resistance welding. 


Mallory’s unique combination of re- 
search and production facilities in 
metallurgy, electro-chemistry and 
electronics is making many contribu- 
tions to better business and better 
living. What Mallory has done for 
others can be done for you. It will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


To Prevent 


DISASTER 


Many a business has been saved from financial shipwreck by a 
well-integrated insurance program. 


What will J&H do for you? 

We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and many 
other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your overall 
insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK # CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + MONTREAL + TORONTO «# HAVANA 
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THEATRES 
We offer no “‘cut-rate”™’ 
lines of tools, because we believe 
that the best tools 
cost less in the long run! 


: = AUTOMATIC 

ver m: t s 

the uncompromising guarantee GAS UNIT HEATERS 
“You must be completely satisfied 


with fines? quality 
or you get your money back"’, 


The ultimate in compact, automatic, 
self-contained heating units. Instal- 
lation and operating costs are 
extremely low .. . no boiler room 
or fuel storage worries. Requires 
no floor space. A size for every 


The D U MO 4 13 Company need—write for catalog. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 
Tool-post grinders @ Flexible-shoft tools GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Handgrinders © Home workshop tools 202 N. PARK AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Mieh-speed eiting ‘eueinvaeet UNIT HEATERS + CIRCULATORS - WALL HEATERS 


AGA AND UL APPROVED 


Why not try Dumore tools in your 
shop? You'll find it pays. 














Glasgow plant to mass-produce the new 
Avon jet engine (7,500-lb. thrust), suc- 
cessor to the Derwent and Nene (Time, 
Oct. 16). The engines made there will 
go into the sleek Canberra twin-engine 
bomber, now being built in England for 
the R.A.F. and a bright possibility for the 
U.S. Air Force. 


AUTOS 
Way Out 


Automobile dealers whose sales had been 
crimped by credit controls last week dis- 
covered a way to loosen the clamp. Under 
the six-year-old G.I. bill they found that 
veterans who use cars in their business can 
buy them with Government-guaranteed 
loans, with up to two years to repay. Deal- 
ers who hadn’t known or cared about the 
law before began offering “eligible vet- 
erans” new cars for as little‘as $257 down 
and $45 a- month, about two-thirds the 
payments required under credit-control- 
ling Regulation W. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Very Bad 


Cinemagnate Charles Skouras, whose 
chain of 500 theaters has been hard hit by 
television, last week let out a frightened 
yelp: “Our New York business has been 
very bad, our Chicago business has been 
very bad and our business in Southern 
California has been very bad. Attendance 
is off everywhere from 10% to 15% in 
television areas, [while] business is off 
only 2% to 4% in areas without tele- 
vision.” His conclusion: theaters should 
“combine a good feature picture and tele- 
vision entertainment.” 


WALL STREET 
"Just Lead Me Along..." 


In an oak-paneled courtroom in Man- 
hattan’s Federal Court House last week, 
Judge Harold R. Medina peered down 
from his bench at an array of more than 
30 lawyers. Pleasantly, he advised them: 
“Just lead me along like a child and ex- 
plain to me how it works.” 

Judge Medina, who had found out at 
the trial of the eleven Reds how the Com- 
munist Party works, this time faced a 
problem just as complex. He was sitting 
in judgment (without a jury) on the 
Government’s long-awaited antitrust suit 
against 17 of the nation’s top investment 
banking houses* and the Investment 
Bankers Association. It was the biggest 
trial in Wall Street’s history. For three 
years the Government had rummaged 
through more than 10,000 documents, now 
planned to use 4,000 of them to support 
its chief charge that the defendants had 
monopolized the underwriting and sale of 


* Morgan Stanley & Co.; Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, 
Locb & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Drexel & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; the First Boston Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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jv” 
This fly is a special guest of 
Sinclair's. 

At our Entomological Laboratory in 

East Chicago, Indiana, we pamper thousands of 
these pests on purpose. We make them strong 
and healthy so we can find out what it takes to 
destroy them. The idea is to prepare them for 
death . 


Sinclair is a major producer of household, farm 


. . from a Sinclair insecticide! 


and industrial insecticides —,all by-products of 
petroleum refining. And the effectiveness of Sin- 
clair's formulas is the result of practical testing 
and re-testing in the laboratory. 

In a typical test, 100 healthy flies are left for 
10 minutes in an air-tight cell that has been 


sprayed with a specified amount of insecticide. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION « 
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630 FIFTH AVENUE -« 






The number of deaths is com- 

pared with official industry stand- 

ards—standards developed, incidentally, 

by the director of Sinclair's Entomological Labo- 

ratory. Then—just to be positive—the test is re- 
peated nine more times! 

Only by following exacting procedures like 
these can Sinclair’s high standards of quality be 
maintained. Such scientific research in insecti- 
cides, as well as in scores of other specialty prod- 
ucts, is another reason for Sinclair's leadership in 


the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Writes With] Changeable 


PRINTER'S 
TYPE STYLES 


@ IN ALL SIZES from 

6 pt. to 12 prt. 
@ IN ALL STYLES ond 

foreign languages,too. 
Now you canprepare your own type 
matter for photo-offset or any other 
economical reproduction—quickly, 
easily, and in your own office, | 
Choose any style or size of type | 
you like and make instant changes 
from one to the other—in the middle 
of a paragraph or sentence, too! 


SAVE MONEY ON TYPE-SETTING 


Here is the perfect answer to the problem of economical pro- 
fessional typography for photo-offset or even your office 
litho, stencil and Hecto Duplicator. The Vari-Typer gives you 
finished typography, with evened right-hand margins, instant- 
ly ready for the camera. Or... you can type directly on a 
litho plate or stencil and get the same clean cut, print-shop 
appearance; Bold faces, Light faces, matching italics, 
Bodoni Style, Garamond Style... all the popular types... are 
available to give your money-saving printed job a profession- 
al appearance... from an office form to a catalog... from a 
bulletin to 2 newspaper. Send for the facts... complete with 
illustrations and specimens, 







Above copy Vari-Typed 
on the DSJ model. 








( 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Nework 5, N. J. 





Please send me Vori-Typer Booklet 85. 
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$42.5 billion in security issues from 1935 
through 1949. 

"| Don't Get That." In his opening 
address, portly, plodding Henry V. (for 
Vincent) Stebbins, special assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney General, did his best to 
lead Medina through the intricacies of the 
Government’s case. But over & over again 
came the patient complaints from the 
bench: “I don’t get that,” “I must be kind 
of stupid,” “I don’t understand.” 

The defendants, said Stebbins, had op- 
erated a monopoly on new stock and bond 
issues by various methods, including 1) 
placing representatives on boards of di- 
rectors who then threw the business of the 
companies their way; 2) pushing through 
unnecessary mergers of companies in or- 
der to Cash in on the distribution of new 
issues; 3) arbitrarily allotting the business 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternctional 
Jupce MEDINA 


Is it wrong to keep the same doctor? 


of certain companies to certain invest- 
ment bankers. 

If large insurance companies or big 
underwriters outside the 17 threatened 
serious competition, said Stebbins, they 
were cut in on the business. But if a “little 
fellow” tried to join the group, he was 
ignored, The result, said Stebbins, was 
that the same investment bankers always 
got the business of the same corporations. 

Judge Medina pounced on that. What 


was wrong, asked he, with the same firms | 


getting the same business? Don’t many 
people keep the same doctor for years 
because he is a good doctor? 

"| Don't See How..." The Govern- 
ment further objected to the way the de- 
fendants set the price of new securities: 
fixing the price at which they bought the 
securities from the issuer, and then setting 
a non-competitive price at which they 
sold them to other dealers and investors. 
As far as Stebbins could see, the invest- 
ment bankers couldn’t lose. Snapped Me- 
dina: “I don’t see how else [they] could 
do it. [They] certainly would not... 








Spends Less To Operate Fountain! 
Druggist Cuts Cost With 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA—“T’m_ com- 
pletely ‘sold’ on the Frigidaire Meter-Miser 
refrigerating mechanism for really econom- 
ical operation,’ says J. A. Hamilton, owner 
of Hamilton Drug Store, 210 West Broad- 
way. “I chose Frigidaire equipment for my 
soda fountain and biological cabinet because 
I have had 20 years experience with Frigid- 
aire products and have never had any 
‘rouble with them.”’ Refrigeration Sales & 

Engineering Co., Muskogee, sold and 
installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 








Meter.Miser Compressor 





Travelers read 





and TIME readers travel 


And you'll find 


more travel advertising in 
TIME 
than in any other 


U. S. Magazine 
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make a deal in which [they were] sure 
to lose money.” 

When Stebbins tried to make something 
of the fact that the defendants had fought 
against the SEC campaign to sell railroad 
and public utility securities at competitive 
bidding (Tite, March 25, 1940 et seq.) 
rather than at negotiated sale, Medina 
broke in sharply. What was wrong with 
that? he asked. What Stebbins was say- 
ing, said Medina, was that if you don’t 
agree with the Government you ought “to 
keep your mouths shut . . . It seems to 
me. . . we are right on the brink of some 
form of totalitarianism.” 

What Judge Medina was plainly trying 
to do was not to prejudge the trial but to 
brush away any unimportant side issues 
and get down to the basic fact: Could the 
Government prove some sort of arrange- 
ment by which competition was unlaw- 
fully eliminated? 

This week the defense will have its say 
in its Opening statement, after which the 
Government will start introducing evi- 
dence. When it finishes in about two 
months, there will be a two-month recess 
for the defense to prepare its case. Gen- 
erally, the defense will deny any con- 
spiracy, with the claim that the risky 
nature of its business requires close co- 
operation on each securities issue. In all, 
the trial is expected to run for a year or 
more. But whatever the outcome, the 
whole matter has become somewhat aca- 
demic, simply because investment bankers 
no longer handle the bulk of new securi- 
ties. In recent years the power has been 
shifting more & more to insurance com- 
panies and other big investors (see below). 

 « «@ 

In Hollywood, Fla. last week, at its an- 
nual convention, the Investment Bankers 
Association hoped that it had scored two 
points for its side. I.B.A. elected Yaleman 
Laurence M. Marks, 58, a partner in one 
of Manhattan's smaller underwriting firms, 
Laurence M. Marks & Co., as president, 
carefully filled up most of the slate with 
bankers from other small houses not num- 
bered among the antitrust defendants. 

The bankers also reported that far from 
having a monopoly in the distribution of 
new securities, they were rapidly losing 
out to others. Out of the $14.8 billion in 
new industrial securities in the past six 
years, $8 billion had been bought by in- 
surance companies and other institutional 
investors, instead of being sold through 
investment bankers. Of the $1.3 billion in 
new industrial stocks & bonds issued in 
the first nine months of this year, invest- 
ment bankers handled only $502 million. 


GOVERNMENT 
No, But... 


Only a month after paying off the last 
of a $123 million RFC loan on his Fon- 
tana steel mill, Industrialist Henry Kaiser 
was back hat in hand last week knocking 
on RFC’s door. This time he wanted $38 | 
million for his auto company, Kaiser- 
Frazer, which already owes RFC $43 mil- 
lion. K-F President Edgar Kaiser ex- 
plained that the company needs the mon- | 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


“A NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


"YSECOND OF A SERIES 


Cony nyt ‘. 


Tall Tale “<=: 


Speaking of smoke, you should have 
seen Paul Bunyan’s hot-cake griddle 
in action at daybreak along the 
Little Gimlet. Griddle was so big 
you couldn’t see across it on a misty 
morning. Took two cement mixers 
to stir the batter and half a dozen 
men skating around on slabs of 
bacon-fat to keep the pancakes @ 


from sticking. 3 2) Y 
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Baer & 
toFabulous Fact 


In the smoky days before silicones, 
thousands of bakers worked all day 
at greasing machines to keep our 
daily quota of 30 million loaves of 
bread from sticking to the pans. 
Kept a few thousand more men 
busy scrubbing grease stained floors 
and uniforms; cleaning the smoke 
stained walls and ceilings; scraping 
carbonized grease from the pans. 
Now progressive bakeries use DC 
Pan Glaze, a Dow Corning Silicone 
coating that keeps bread from stick- 
ing for at least 100 bakes per 
application. It never gives off smoke $ 
or leaves a charred residue; never 
wipes off on uniforms; never turns 
rancid. It sets new standards for 
quality and cleanliness. Here, as in 
° 


most industries Dow Corning 


4 


Note: DC Pan Glaze is not adapted to 
home use. For more information on 
Dow Corning Silicone Products call 
our nearest branch office or write for 
catalog X-24, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York * Washington,D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Caneda Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


& 


10c ot all drug and tobacco counters, 
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Why monkey 
with noisy gears, 
guards and belts? 





Simplify your power hook-up. In- 
Stead of installing a motor plus 
gear box, extra coupling and belt- 
ing, select a U. S. Syncrogear 


Motor. The gearing is built-in, 
completely enclosed, an integral 
part of the motor assembly. Saves 
space. Avoids purchase of extra 
equipment. Most compact. 


SIMPLIFY 
aN 





g a 
SYNCROGEAR 
-THE INTERNALLY 
GEARED MOTOR 


Pyramidal structure insures maximum 
Stability, permanent alignment. Motor 
is asbestos-protected. Hardened gears, 
splash-lubricated. Ys to 30 hip. 


10 TO 10,000 RPM 


Get this 
Bulletin 
Illustrates 
all types 



















ey to tide it over until it can sell its back- 
log of 18,000 cars. He said that the Gov- 
ernment’s credit restrictions had slowed 
up its sales so much that K-F had to cut 
production from 1,600 to 800 cars a day, 
would soon have to drop to 600. RFC 
offered Henry $25 million, and asked for 
stringent collateral. Henry, who hopes 
that defense orders will soon bail his com- 
pany out, decided to mull it over. 

To build a turnpike from Oklahoma 
City to Tulsa, the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority asked RFC for a $30 million 
loan. RFC advised the Authority to see if 
it could borrow the money from private 
sources. Last week the Authority closed a 
deal with a group of New York bond 
houses for a $32 million loan at 3.6% in- 
terest, $128,000 a year less in interest 
than RFC’s 4%. Cheerily, the Authority 


wired RFC Chairman W. E. Harber: “Do | 


you need any money? We have plenty.” 


MILESTONES 


Died. Walter Herschel Beech, 59, air- 
craft tycoon; of a heart attack; in Wichi- 
ta, Kans. After serving as an Army pilot 
in World War I, Beech barnstormed the 
country as a stunt and race pilot, in 1932 
formed Beech Aircraft Corp., which spe- 
cialized in small private craft, lost money 
until World War II, when he piled up a 
fortune making training planes and air- 
plane parts for the U.S. Government. 








Died. John Douglas MacGregor, 74, 
who as vice president and general man- 
ager of Pan American-Grace Airways es- 
tablished (1929) the first air route con- 
necting North and South America; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Louis Leon Ludlow, 77, onetime 
Washington correspondent (several Indi- 
anapolis papers, the Columbus, Ohio Dis- 
patch) who became a Congressman him- 
self (a Democrat from Indiana) after 27 
years of reporting on Congress, held the 
job for 20 years; after long illness; in 
Washington. A militant pacifist and iso- 
lationist, Ludlow believed that war could 
be prevented by taking away Congress’ 
power to declare it, in 1938 almost got 
through a measure (the Ludlow amend- 
ment) that would permit a-declaration of 
war only if the voters approved it in a 
referendum, Franklin Roosevelt inter- 
vened and the bill missed enactment in 
the House by 21 votes. 


Died. The Rev. Dr, Charles Reynolds 
Brown, 88, Congregational clergyman, 
longtime dean of Yale’s famed Divinity 
School (1911-28), author of 35 books on 
religion; in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Robert Latou Dickinson, 80, 
gynecologist and sexologist, a founder of 
the American College of Surgeons, pres- 
ident of the Euthanasia Society of Amer- 
ica, pioneer advocate of birth control and 
mercy killing; in Amherst, Mass. 
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---FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 
Make just one regular 
mailing each month... 
statements, form letters, 
bulletins, ete.,...and a 
Davidson Office Folding 
Machine pays for itself, 
One girl does the work 
of 10 or 20 without over- 
time, without upsetting 
office routine. Precision built with auto- 
matic feed like the larger Davidson fold- 
ers your printer uses. Sales and service 
everywhere. Write for your copy of thenew 
Davidson “fact book” on office folding. 


Davidson 


Oh <& FOLDING MACHINES 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1022-54 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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WITH NEW DEPARTURE BEARINGS 


The concept of 


cutting maintenance & 

and increasing life ie 
in mechanisms 

by new bearing design 


Originated with 
New Departure 


Nothing Roles Like a Call... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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hallicraftersTV 


FIRS: V with 


Oymanie tuner 


16-Inch Table Model 


Two to four times greater sensitivity 


with Hallicrafters $2,000,000 Dynamic 


Tuner! Precision printed circuits in 


this amazing, new development bring 


you television's cleores? picture! 


See it today! 


hallicrafters 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
PRECISION RADIO & TELEVISION 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhatton, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave. 
stores, theotres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 





rooms, $7.00 up. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949 
Write for Booklet TM 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 





You read 
Db advertising news 
in these 
columns 


So do millions of others. 





If you have a product thot is news...which 
people should be interested in, why not 


tell them about it here? Ask for information 
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CINEMA 





Box Office 


November’s box-office favorites in 22 
key U.S. cities as reported this week by 
Variety: 

1) King Solomon’s Mines (M-G-M) 

2) All About Eve (20th Century-Fox) 

3) Rio Grande (Republic) 

4) American Guerrilla in the 
pines (20th Century-Fox) 

5) Breakthrough (Warner) 


Philip. 


|The New Pictures 


Kim (M-G-M)}, a lushly Technicolored 
version of the Rudyard Kipling adventure 
novel, will tempt small boys to trade in 
their Hopalong Cassidy duds for a turban, 
a walnut-stained complexion and a British 
Secret Service mission in the Empire’s 
wild East of 1885. Like Treasure Island’s 
Jim Hawkins, Kipling’s spunky little hero 
reigns in a world of outsmarted adults. 
More than that, Kim (ably played by 
Dean Stockwell) comes equipped with 
swashbuckling dash, a guttersnipe’s in- 
vective and a taste for fine cigars. 

Kipling’s red-blooded hokum comes to 
the screen almost intact, lacks nothing for 
juvenile excitement except possibly a 
lancer charge or two. As Mahbub Ali, the 
Red Beard, Errol Flynn dallies with some 
dusky harem girls, but the script steers 
mercifully clear of a love story, and even 
Flynn takes a back seat to the boy. Kim is 
still the India-born British orphan who 
has grown up as a sun-bleached native 
urchin in the clutter of Lahore. His best 
friends: a wandering Tibetan lama (Paul 
Lukas) and Horse Trader Flynn, who 
doubles as a spy. Recognized by the Brit- 
ish, who pack him off to a pukka school, 
Kim plays hooky, picks up some tutoring 
in espionage and pits his wits against the 


Russians who are stirring up trouble on 
the other side of the Khyber Pass. 

Most of Kim’s backgrounds (and some 
of its action) were filmed in India, and 
M-G-M technicians have done an expert 
job of blending the studio scenes into the 
location footage. While the screen over- 
flows with exotic local color, the sound- 
track matches its extravagance with Kip- 
ling’s quaint version of the Indian idiom. 
Even grownups who are dragged off to see 
Kim are likely to have no regrets. 


Rio Grande (Argosy; Republic} con- 
tinues the descent of Director John Ford 
into his latter-day role as scourge of the 
redskin and glorifier of the U.S. Cavalry. 
The Rover-boy characters, the conflict of 
love v. duty, the boisterous comic relief, 
the cavalry charges and screeching Indian 
raids are all here, set against the well- 
photographed buttes and plains of what 
used to be God’s country before Ford took 
it over. 

The story may be a vacuum, but Ford’s 
accountants know that it sucks in quick 
box-office receipts (see above), especially 
when John Wayne plays the leathery 
colonel and Maureen O'Hara is his es- 
tranged (but not for long) lady. Ford’s 
thoroughgoing craftsmanship, especially in 
his cleanly planned battle sequences, often 
invigorates Rio Grande. But it no longer 
quite makes up for his shoddy taste in 
material, nor can it satisfy moviegoers 
who remember him as the director of The 
Informer and The Grapes of Wrath. 


The Milkman (Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a cheerful little musicomedy 
without enough ingenuity to support its 
good intentions. It has a droll notion of 
treating milkmen as an elite corps with 





Errou FLyNN & DEAN STOCKWELL 
The adults are outsmarted. 
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Your Key to Holiday Hospitality 














In Kentucky, where a man is judged by the whiskey he keeps, 
OLD FITZ is first for sending . . . first for serving. Like our 
whiskey, our egg nog is a family affair —an old fashioned recipe 
bringing you all the traditional flavor of our slow-distilled 


oak-ripened sour mash bourbon, Try it? Here’s how! 


Egg nog for 12—Stir 12 egg yolks with 12 tablespoons sugar until smooth. 
Slowly stir in 1 pint Old Fitz, 1 pint anwhipped double cream. Fold in 
stiflly beaten whites of 12 eggs: stir in additional pint Old Fitz: Chill until 
serving. Then fold in | pint whipped double cream — sprinkle with 


cinnamon or nutmeg and dip in! 


OLD HIZGERALD 


OLD FASHIONED... Axcsti@ en sy 


BONDED 
100 PROOF KENTUCKY 
STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


LUBRICATING OILS 


Special diet for America’s biggest “hound” pack 


On the long grade of a high mountain 
pass or level flat of a desert, buses of 
the huge Pacific Greyhound fleet must 
keep rolling at a steady pace to main 
tain schedules. Drivers are relieved at 
intervals, but engines work on around 
the clock. To keep them in condition to 
stand this pace, the engines get a spe- 


cial “diet’’ of RPM DELO oils. These 





oils remove gummy lacquer, prevent 
ring-sticking and wear—help heavy- 
duty engines run thousands of hours 
without overhaul. RPM DELO Oils keep 
contaminants dispersed, resist oxida- 
tion, prevent corrosion and foaming 

cut maintenance costs for high speed 
diesel and heavy-duty gasoline engines 


throughout American industry. 


From the research laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


pride, traditions and loyalties roughly ap- 
proximating those of the U.S. Military 
Academy. Jimmy Durante cuts a fine fig- 
ure of a milkman’s milkman, and Recruit 
Donald O'Connor burns to win the right 
to take his girl strolling down Buttermilk 
Lane (the dairy’s Flirtation Walk). 
Wholly unpretentious, the movie goes 
in & out of its four musical numbers with- 
out labored cues or excuses, relies on 


bouncy tunes and the simple showman- 
ship of Durante and O'Connor instead of 
costly production routines. The plot is 


Jramy Durante & Donatp O'CONNOR 
Down Buttermilk Lane. 


nonsense, and The Milkman’s four script- 
ers have tried to use it wherever possible 
as a springboard for visual comedy in the 
silent-movie tradition. Unfortunately, the 
effort too often is no more inventive than 
the second-rate dialogue that overburdens 
Comedian Durante. The picture brightens 
considerably whenever the sight gags pay 
off, e.g., Durante cooking the breakfast 
eggs, toast and coffee on an electric blanket. 


Breakthrough (Warner) travels with 
1 rifle platoon of the 1st Infantry Division 
into the Normandy invasion, the hedge- 
row fighting and the Saint-Lé battle that 
launched the Allied blitz through France. 
From Twelve O'Clock High it borrows the 
problem of the commander who cracks 
under the strain of identifying himself 
with his men; from Battleground, the fa- 
miliar roster of civilian-soldier types; 
from Sands of Iwo Jima, the technique of 
intercutting its scenes liberally with real 
combat footage and battering its sound 
track with thunderous explosions. 

The scent of grease paint proves much 
stronger than the smell of cordite. All the 
fog of war cannot hide the writing and 
acting shortcomings in the characters of 
the picture’s command-weary captain 
(David Brian) and his young platoon 
leader (John Agar). Unlike Battleground, 
which it most resembles, Breakthrough 
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Will you quit work at 60 
with $200 a month? 





1 WON'T... and perhaps if I tell 


you why, you can profit by the one mis- 
take I made. Sure, I knew all the reasons 
why a man should provide for his later 
years. I'd seen my own father put it off 
year after year, always figuring on the big 
break that never came. And I'd seen all 
the relatives pitch in when the time came 
that he had to quit. But even that didn’t 
open my eyes. 

It was Bill’s leaving that hit me the 
hardest. Bill and I had got our jobs to- 
gether. We lived in the same neighborhood, 
had about the same pay, thought the same 
about things—all except one thing. 


Bill wasn’t one to brag, but it leaked out 
one day when the four of us got together 
for a picnic. 

Bill’s wife, Ann, reached over for a sec- 
ond piece of chicken. 

“Some day, Bill,”’ she said, “we'll be 


OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Today for FREE Booklet—Get the facts for 
yourself—now. Send today for the free booklet 
which tells you how the Bankers 
Life Double Duty Dollar Plan 
provides the income you select — 
$10, $50, $100, $150, $200 or more 
a month—and provides for your 
dependents in case you should not 
reach retirement age. Enables 
you to retire as early as 55—and 
to incorporate Social Security into 
the plan if you wish. Don't delay. 
Don't put it off. Mail coupon now! 












e | Home Address_ 


doing a lot of this—and for keeps.” 

Then it came out. The month before— 
Bill and Ann had made the decision to put 
a little aside each month, to build a steady, 
guaranteed income for their later years. 

Ann had looked into a plan called the 
Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar Plan, an 
investment plan that would start paying 
regular amounts just at the time in their 
lives they could most enjoy it. And—in 
addition, would give full insurance protec- 
tion and provide a constant source of ready 
cash in case of emergency. They planned to 
start with $10 a month—and add to it as 
Bill’s pay increased. 

Well—the years passed quickly. Marge 
and I spoke of it once in a while—but never 
got around to it. And yesterday when Bill 
and Ann shoved off for “easy street"’, with 
$200 a month guaranteed for the rest of 
their lives—I realized—too late—just how 
big a mistal:e a man can make. 








POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Ze COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


BANKERS Lirk Company, Dept. T-120, Des Moines 7, Ia. 
Please send my FREE copy of your booklet, 


“You Needn‘t Be Rich to Retire on a Guaranteed 
Life Income.” 
} Plan for men 0D Plan for women 
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Birth Date_— 
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This Model HM PAYLOADER, the most powerful wheeled 
tractor-shovel ever built, is setting new performance records 
on construction jobs and at industrial plants . . . digging, 
loading and carrying all types of bulk materials. Four- 
wheel-drive on large pneumatic tires gives it tremendous 
traction to travel and work anywhere... on or off 
pavement. 

PAYLOADERS are specially designed Hough-built 
tractor-shovels . . . available in five sizes from 12 cu. ft. 
up to the 11/4 cu. yd. Model HM pictured above. They are 
saving manpower and boosting ‘output at thousands of 
plants, pits, yatds and construction jobs. Payloaders dig, 
load and carry all types of materials — doze, level, grade — 
remove snow — hoist, push or pull — indoors or outdoors, 
over paved or unpaved surfaces. 

PAYLOADERS are sold and serviced by a world-wide 
Distributor organization. Consult the classified section of 
your phone book or write direct. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. - 


766 Sunnyside Avenue 
Libertyville, IHlinois 





PAYLOADER® 


HE FRANK G, HOUGH CO. « Since 1920 


Reg 








makes no bones about recruiting its sol- 
diers from Central Casting and assigning 
them to spell the carnage with a few 
vaudeville turns. One infantryman is a 
vaudevillian who does imitations of movie 
stars; another is a musclebound health 
faddist whose casual rejection of a man- 
eating mademoiselle’s advances comes 
straight out of Li’l Abner. 

While feigning a respectable amount of 
civilized horror at the exigencies of battle, 
Breakthrough romanticizes the hell out of 
war. On the level of a shoot-em-up action 
film with some coincidental resemblance 
to the events it pretends to depict, it is a 
well-staged, workmanlike job. As any kind 
of memorial to the men who died in its 
newsreel clips, it is a great deal less. 


Three Husbands (United Artists) sten- 
cils itself hopefully on 1949’s successful 
A Letter to Three Wives. Based on a story 
by Novelist Vera Caspary, who worked on 
the plot for Three Wives, the picture gives 
three men (Howard da Silva, Shepperd 
Strudwick, Robert Karnes) reason to sus- 
pect their wives (Eve Arden, Ruth War- 
rick, Vanessa Brown) of infidelity, then 
sits back to watch them squirm. 

Like its predecessor, Three Husbands 
tells its story in episodic flashbacks, 
straightens out its tangled problems with 
a surprise twist—which comes now as not 
much of a surprise. The movie suffers 
not only from familiarity but from lack of 
the characterization, humorous bite and 
thoughtful undertones that lifted the ear- 
lier film out of the ruck. 

By reworking most of the old jokes on 
cuckoldry and keeping the slapstick busy, 
the picture provides some mild amuse- 
ment. Its single innovation proves its sav- 
ing grace: the pivotal character who 
causes all the trouble is no disembodied 
voice this time but a quite fleshly rogue, 
played with jaunty elegance by Britain’s 
Actor-Playwright Emlyn (Night Must 
Fall) Williams. 


Current & CHoice 


Cyrano de Bergerac. José Ferrer in an 
able cinemadaptation that magnifies the 
faults of the Rostand classic without dim- 
ming its virtues (Time, Nov. 20). 

Mad Wednesday. An uneven but often 
funny comedy, written and directed by 
Preston Sturges and starring Harold 
Lloyd (Time, Nov. 20). 

King Solomon's Mines. Darkest Africa 
in brightest Technicolor reduces the ho- 
kum of H. Rider Haggard’s plot to a 
minor hardship; with Deborah Kerr and 
Stewart Granger (Time, Nov. 20). 

Trio. Somerset Maugham escorts three 
more of his short stories to the screen} 
with Jean Simmons, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick (Time, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s witty examination 
of some quirks and foibles of the Broad- 
way theater; with Bette Davis, Anne Bax- 
ter and George Sanders (Time, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. Chills and chuckles in a 
British chase-melodrama set behind the 
Iron Curtain; with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
(Time, Oct. 9). 
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“Let’s see the one 
at the bottom again!” 


With so limited a selection, the little lady’s indecision is understandable. 
After all, what’s the difference between one herring and another? 

It’s not like trying to decide which business machine is 

best suited to handle what figure job. That problem’s a 
cinch—simply choose a Monroe. Because Monroe 

offers such a wide choice of models to handle every figuring or 
accounting job. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. 


Those are the cold, bare facts. 






Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the feotures re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rove about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot hondles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reoson operators who know prefer Monroe, 


* "VELVET TOUCH" originated in 1935 to de- 
tcribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation, 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization, 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N, J. 
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Touched with Fire 


THe Buue AND THE Gray (2 vols., 1,201 
pp.|—Edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager—Bobbs-Merrill ($12). 


When they were unraveling the old 
myths and weaving their own, the men to 
whom all cats and causes are grey worked 
out a version of the American Civil War. 
Regional economic rivalry, they said, had 
been heated up by New England abolition- 
ists and dream-wrapped Southern devotees 
of Sir Walter Scott; the unnecessary strug- 
gle that resulted eventually ended, as it 
had to do, with victory for the side with 
the most iron foundries; it was rather a 
pity that the names of two such broad- 
minded individuals as Abraham Lincoln 


Churchill story: the day of Pearl Harbor, 
some Britons doubted that the easygoing 
U.S. had the will and stamina to fight as 
it would have to fight. Says Churchill: 
“But I had studied the American Civil 
War, fought out to the last desperate 
inch. . . I went to bed and slept the sleep 
of the saved and thankful.” 

"lt Wasn't Funny Then." Historian 
Commager notes that the men who fought 
the Civil War “knew what they were fight- 
ing for, as well as men ever know this.” 
The Blue and the Gray offers strong sup- 
porting evidence. For this is not Com- 
mager’s story, but the war “as told by 
participants” in letters, diaries and mem- 
oirs, adroitly knit into a coherent narrative. 

They were excellent eyewitnesses, the 
men & women of that generation. Cannoneer 





The Bettmann Archive 


Crvit War Drart Riots In New York 
Who may tell whom to do what? 


and Robert E. Lee ever got mixed up in 
this intolerant and partisan affair. 

This and kindred myths (at their height 
in the 1930s) have now begun to fray be- 
cause they run counter to the American 
experience of the last nine years. Henry 
Steele Commager’s book may help to fin- 
ish the job, and to put the Civil War back 
where it belongs—in the center of the 
American story. With the war left out, the 
American character is incomprehensible, 
and dangerously so. In 1861 and in 1950, 
the American represented himself (and 
believed himself) as despising politics and 
loving comfort above all men. Yet the 
American has always been deeply politi- 
cal, a man with a burning concern as to 
who may tell whom to do what. 

In two world wars, the U.S. bears a 
measure of guilt in not making this con- 
cern clear to those who were to become 
her enemies. One of the friends of the U.S. 
understood without being told. Commager, 
in his introduction, repeats a Winston 
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Augustus Buell. himself a memorable wit- 
ness of Gettysburg, pays a tribute to the 
reportorial ability of his fellow soldiers: 
“The men in our Army were in the habit 
of observing things . . . even in matters 
of military knowledge far beyond their 
sphere or control.” 

The soldiers were not the only sharp ob- 
servers. Mrs. Mary A. Ward of Rome, Ga., 
telling what it was like to be waiting for 
the Yankees, gets the anxiety across with- 
out theatrics. “Hams would be jerked out 
of the smoke-house, and holes would be 
dug and everything thrown in pell mell. 
Then we would begin to imagine that be- 
cause we knew where those things were, 
the first Yankee that appeared would 
know, too, and often we would go and 
take them all up from there and dig another 
hole and put them in that; so that our 
yards began to look like graveyards. It is 
very funny to think of now, but it wasn’t 
funny then. . .” 

Anna Dickinson describes the anti-draft 





riots in New York, and reserves her finest 
indignation for Governor Seymour, who 
responded to the rioting by promising to 
try to have the Federal draft law repealed. 
Says she: “His allies in newspaper offices 
attempted to throw the blame upon the 
loyal press and portion of the community. 
This was but a repetition of the cry raised 
by traitors in arms that the government, 
struggling for life in their deadly hold, was 
responsible for the war: ‘If thou wouldst 
but consent to be murdered peaceably. 
there could be no strife.’” 

“The Snowy Heights." From the vast 
material available, Commager could easily 
have told the war in the words of private 
citizens and private soldiers. He has, how- 
ever, turned his back upon the inverse 
snobbery which minimizes the part of gen- 
erals and politicians in great struggles. 
Sherman’s letter to the leading citizens of 
Atlanta, explaining why their city had to 
be evacuated, is as good an essay on war 
as was ever written “in haste.” The Olym- 
pian Lee seems far more human for his 
letter to Jeff Davis advising what 1950 
would call a shrewd propaganda line: Lee 
urged Davis not to disillusion those North- 
ern members of the peace party who 
thought they could have both peace and 
the Union. 

Commager’s Civil War—the partic’- 
pants’ Civil War—is no blind grappling of 
unwary hosts, but a highly purposive en- 
deavor, enlightened on both sides by re- 
spect for principle, or what Commager 
calls “character.” He quotes a veteran of 
the 20th Massachusetts, the younger Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes: “Through our great 
good fortune, in our youth our hearts 
were touched with fire. It was given us 
to learn at the outset that life is a pro- 
found and passionate thing. While we are 
permitted to scorn nothing but indiffer- 
ence. and do not pretend to undervalue 
the worldly rewards of ambition, we have 
seen with our own eyes, beyond and above 
the gold fields, the snowy heights of hon- 
or, and it is for us to bear the report 
to those who come after us.” 


Fact of Life 


Joy Street (490 pp.)—Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes—Julian Messner ($3). 


“When the final chapter of Joy Street 
was dispatched,” writes Frances Parkinson 
Keyes in the foreword to her new novel. 
“. . . I was too completely exhausted to 
feel the slightest elation . . . I could not 
believe the ordeal was over; it had become 
one of those nightmares which apparently 
has no end, but goes on and on. . .” 

Rare is the author who makes an ac- 
curate appraisal of personal work, even by 
accident, but then Novelist Keyes is some- 
thing of a phenomenon. The happy quip 
in the publishing world is that she learned 
to type on a cash register, that hardly any- 
body can match her at striking the $3 key. 
With her last ten novels (including The 
River Road, Came a Cavalier, Dinner at 
Antoine's), Novelist Keyes has rung up 
sales of more than 5,000,000 copies, and 
with her latest she is going to play again 
the kind of fiscal jingle bells that publishers 
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A gos-fired glass plani—one of many 
growing industries in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS sin: ss Gag Covet 





WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, 
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American industry has announced plans 
for more new industrial construction in 
the Gulf South—the area served by 
United Gas—than was let in the entire 
United States in 1949. It is 26% of all 
the industrial building now being planned 
in the country. It will cost more than 
one billion dollars, and it is all “private 
money.” 


Does anyone need more convincing proof 
of industrial opportunities in the Gulf 
South? Investigate the advantages this 
area offers your business. Consider the 
wide diversification of raw materials, the 
abundance of industrial water and elec- 
tric power, the easy availability of low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If economical water 
transportation is a location factor, the 
Gulf South provides an extensive network 
of navigable inland and coastal water- 
ways that lead to countless domestic and 
foreign markets. A mild, healthful, year- 
round working climate means more pleas- 
ant living conditions for your workers and 
greater production for your plant. 


The Gulf South is a bustling, prosperous 
land of expanding markets, with vast 
stores of available raw materials, and a 
growing backlog of skilled and manage- 
ment-trained workers. There are scores of 
preferred industrial sites in the cities and 
towns served by United Gas, Perhaps we 
can help you select yours. 


KP. posed industrial c« nstruction as reported at 


the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD, a McGraw-Hill pie lication, for Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi 
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love to hear at Christmas time. As with 
previous Keyes bell-ringers, Joy Street is 
packed with optimism, local atmosphere 
and an overflowing cast of zestful types. 
"Not Just a Lady." The story of Joy 
Street travels up & down the street of 
that name, a famous one in Boston, in a 
narrative streetcar named Desire, or So- 
cial Betterment, or Motherhood, or Good 
Business, or God Bless America—the name 
changes so often that a passenger is never 
quite sure. On Joy Street’s fashionable 
3eacon Hill rise lives Emily Field, a young 
society woman with “charm and vivacity 
enough to hold her own at a Hasty Pudding 
Club dance or a Beck [an uppercrust 
Harvard dormitory] spread.” Woe is 
Emily; these enviable talents are spent on 
a proper Bostonian whom she married “to 
be peaceful and pleasant and safe.” Poor 








Graphic House 
NOVELIST KEYES 
To the bittersweet end. 


Roger, she loves him dearly but he is al- 
ways catching colds and nodding agree- 
ment and failing to get her with child. 
Then one day Emily meets one of 
Roger’s law associates, a dark, magnetic 
Jew who kisses her fiercely before a roaring 
fire. ““You’re a woman,” he mutters thick- 
ly, “and not just a lady.” So Emily finds 
“a man who would have been . . . a master 
as well as a mate . . . a man whose seed 
would have been as fruitful as his sover- 
eignty was supreme, who would have be- 
gotten a son in the first consummation of 
union” —if she had given him the chance. 
| Not Just Boston. But Emily is faithful 
to Roger to the bittersweet end—as, with 
a faint smile and a last little bronchitic 
rdle, he takes his departure for the family 
vault. Before he is quite cold in it, Emily 
is seized in the brawny arms of a lace- 
curtain Irishman and “kissed . . . as she 
had never been kissed before.” 
| If Novelist Keyes intended this embrace 
to signify a reconciliation of Bosion’s war- 
ring classes—indeed, there is internal evi- 
she meant it to be a kiss of 
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“feed 10,000 in 90 minutes? In our defense plant 


they do it with mobile canteens and 7, y NE Cu. UP. 1G 


“Those of us who work so far from the cafeteria have our food brought to 


us—piping hot, with plenty of Dixie Cups for coffee, soup, juices and milk. 
'Dixie’’ 
is a cesistered In the plant cafeteria, too, they use Dixie Cups to handle the rush with the 
Dixie Cup Company 
® 


quick clean-up between shifts. Result—no delays in getting back on the job.” 
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68 STOCKS OF FIRMS 


that have never missed a dividend 
through two major wars 


i aid investors in selecting stocks which have excellent records 
under War and Peace conditions, UNITED Service, in a Report just 
issued, presents a study of 68 issues of companies that have never 
shown a loss or failed to pay a dividend in the past 35 years. This 
period spans two major wars and the drastic depression of 1932. 


Current yields on these issues range up to 9%. The list offers a wide 
range of selections, including these groups: 
7 Natural Resource Inflation Hedge Stocks 
10 Stocks selling 30% to 60% below their 1946 highs 
16 Growth Stocks with unusual expansion records 
ll Debt-Free Issues — nothing ahead of the Common Stock 
Under bore conditions this Report on Stocks with exceptional 


Peace and War records is of timely value. You will find it helpful in 
planning new investments for increased income and appreciation, 


Yours with Months Trial Service 


This 68-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 


I 
are backed by 30 | Name Oe CORR SOCORRO CI ERCTCA TORCH aie 


years’ experience in | Address 
counselling inves- | 


tors, and are used 


investment service. | 210 NEWBURY ST. 



















GIFT SUGGESTION 


What do we want 






BW NAPA VALLEY 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON for Christmas? 


Your presence, 


of course. 





CHALFONTE-HADDON 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated brochure No. 5 


From “Beaulieu™...the de Latour family 
estate in Napa Valley, California, come 
several of the world’s fine wines, Among 
them is this delicious claret, crushed 
from rare Cabernet Sauvignon grapes. 











FOR CHRISTMAS AT 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


One Subscriptions voc ova erste. 0.601400, $00 
Second Subscription.................2+ $4.75 
Each Additional Gift Only........ evei.aiieiedie! oh GOO 
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A postage-paid order 
form is bound 
into this issue 


| 
Cee ne ae 
cow than any other 'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 








world peace—no reader of good will can 
object. Even the sourbellies will have to 
admit that such an author is a fact of U.S. 
life as primary and unalterable as the soda- 
fountain whipped-cream gun. 


Politician into President 


F.D.R.: His Personat Letters, Vous. 
Ill & IV (1,615 pp.J}—Edited by Elliott 
Roosevelt—Duell, Sloan & Pearce ($10). 


“Be very certain,” wrote F.D.R. to his 
friend and counselor, Louis McHenry 
Howe, in November 1928, “that the ‘A’ 
letter goes to the successful candidates and 
the ‘B’ letter to the defeated candidates.” 
Just elected governor of New York, Roose- 
velt was already patching and extending 
his fences. The bulk of the letters he wrote 
during the next few years show a man 
glad-handing his political allies, shrewdly 
holding the lid over his political boom lest 
it explode prematurely, and generally be- 
having the way a governor does when he 
wants to become President. 

Very little in the first hundred pages of 
this final batch of F.D.R.’s letters (Vols. 
III & IV cover the years from 1928 to 
1945) would lead anyone to suspect that 
he would soon become one of the most 
daring and controversial political leaders 
of his time. But after he took office 
as President, the letters have a more 
thoughtful tone; they are dominated by a 
grave anxiety over the future of the coun- 
try and by an almost imperious energy in 
behalf of the program by which Roosevelt 
proposed to save it. 

In November 1934, he wrote to Newton 
D. Baker, a rival for the Democratic nomi- 
nation two years before: “One of my prin- 
cipal tasks is to prevent bankers and busi- 
nessmen from committing suicide!"’ Some- 
what earlier he had written a friend: 
“There is no question in my mind that it 
is time for the country to become fairly 
radical for at least one generation. History 
shows that where this occurs occasionally, 
nations are saved from revolutions.” 

"Old Friend, Good Shot.'' During these 
years everything seems to have struck his 
attention, as if he were delighting in the 
many facets of policy and power suddenly 
available to him. He teased Jim Farley 
about an NRA stamp showing a stringy 
girl with big feet (“If recovery is depend- 
ent on women like that I am agin recov- 
ery”), exchanged notes with Virginia’s 
Carter Glass on U.S. fiscal policy, rather 
fatuously wrote (in 1933) to U.S. Ambas- 
sador Breckinridge Long in Rome that he 
was “deeply impressed” by Mussolini's 
intention “to prevent general European 
trouble,” and, with a cheerful egalitarian 
touch, recommended Ambassador Robert 
Bingham to Britain’s King George V as 
“an old friend of mine and. . . like you, 
a good shot.” 

The letters in these years lack the per- 
sonal touches found in those of the young- 
er F.D.R. Nonetheless, there are occa- 
sional notes to his “Dearest Mama,” reas- 
suring her that “it was only a 2 day cold 
in the nose.” And to his wife (“Dearest 
Babs”) he found time to send a teasing 
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They had to think around a corner 


The inventor of the periscope literally thought 
around a corner, ... Just as Armco Research 
Technicians had to think around a corner in developing 
the special-purpose steel called Zinccrip. 


When ordinary galvanized steel is formed with 
sharp corners the protective zinc coating peels. But the 
special coating on Armco ZINcGRIP stretches with 
the steel — leaves no bare corners for rust to attack. 


Manufacturers use Armco Z1nccriP to give you 
better value and longer life in such things as storm 
door and window sash, home freezers, laundry 
dryers, heater casings and shower cabinets. For painted 
products they use Armco Zinccriv-PainrcRIP, 
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Bonderized at the mill to take and hold paint longer. 


Armco Steel Corporation has been the leading 
producer of special-purpose steels for over half a century. 
Besides Zinccrip, Armco quality metals include 
ALuMINIzED, which reflects heat and resists heat damage 
in such things as automobile mufflers and home 
heaters, Armco Stainless Steel for kitchen sinks and 
roof drainage systems; and Armco Enameling 
Iron for fine porcelain enameled products. 


The steel products you buy for more convenient 
living are no better than the steels from which they are 
made. Let the famous Armco trademark guide 
you to more durable and attractive products. 
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WHY SMOKERS GET STEAMED UP. If you like 
to smoke a pipe, you might enjoy a few 
uffs on your Lichen tea kettle, too. It’s 
loan found that about 70% of the so-called 
“smoke” from a pipe is actually steam. 





ELIMINATES DUST ELECTRONICALLY! Electro- 
maze electronic air filters “electrocute” dust, 
pollen—and even smoke particles. New “‘file 
drawer” design makes Electromaze lighter, 
stronger, easier to service. Users report pre- 
fabricated holding frames cut installation 
costs in half! 





SORTS OIL FROM AIR! To keep troublesome 
oil out of crankcase ventilation systems, 
most internal combustion engine manufactur- 
ers use Air-Maze oil separators. Oil droplets 
are removed from the air recor | collected, 


and returned to crankcase. Available to engine 
builders in open-to-atmosphere types an 


in-line or closed circuit types. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids, 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
enginecred to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ReGiAZzs 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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letter declaring that, after worrying all 
week whether she wanted “undies, dresses, 
hats, shoes, sheets, towels, rouge, soup 
plates, candy, flowers, lamps, laxation pills, 
whisky, beer, etchings or caviar’ for their 
wedding anniversary, “I GIVE IT UP.” 

New Friend, No Worry. With U.S. 
entry into the war, F.D.R.’s letters reflect- 
ed his preoccupation with military vic- 
tory. They range from a 1942 proposal to 
Admiral Harold R. Stark that naval plan- 
ners use more ingenuity in thinking of 
ways to immobilize the Italian fleet (“I 
can’t believe that we must always use the 
classical offensive against an enemy who 
seems never to have heard of it”) to an 
attempt to elaborate on his unfortunately 
uttered “unconditional surrender” by re- 
ferring to Grant’s magnanimous treatment 
of the defeated Lee. 

He seemed fully confident that he and 
Stalin understood each other, As early 
as 1941 he wrote to Admiral William 
D. Leahy: “I do not think we need wor- 
ry about any possibility of Russian domi- 
nation” in Europe. He wrote Pope Pius 
XII: “TI believe there is a real possibility 
that Russia may as a result of the pres- 
ent conflict recognize freedom of religion 
in Russia...” 

Indispensable though they will be to 
historians, F.D.R.’s letters hardly make 
popular reading in bulk. Lacking the liter- 
ary quality and range of Churchill’s war- 
time writings, they succeed only intermit- 
tently in suggesting why Roosevelt was 
such a dynamic wartime leader or why he 
captured the love and affection of so many 
millions of Americans and their Allies. His 
gifts were essentially for aural relations. 
On the platform, on the radio and in the 
newsreels, his qualities got across in a 
manner only faintly suggested by the 
plain, black & white written word. 


Composite Sermon (II) 


Wuart Woutpo Jesus Do? (286 pp.}— 
Glenn Clark—Macalester Park ($2.25). 


Many a Christian has teased his con- 
science with the question: What would 
happen if Christians guided their day-to- 
day lives by continually asking them- 


selves, “What would Jesus do?” In To- | 


peka, Kans. in 1896, Congregational Min- 
ister Charles Sheldon wrote a novel in 
which, for a year, various members of the 
congregation of a Midwest church tried to 
do just that. Author Sheldon’s conclu- 
the Christ-conscious turn-of-the- 
century man would lend a helping hand to 
the poor, campaign against the consump- 
tion of alcohol and tobacco, remain 
staunchly pacifist at whatever cost. Shel- 
don’s Jn His Steps was stuffy in style, con- 
trived in plot, and contained some of the 
most ludicrous dialogue ever written. But 
it went to the hearts of thousands, Within 
a few months it had sold more than 100,- 


cco copies, has since become the alltime | 


fiction bestseller (estimates as high as 
30 million copies). 

“Ever since Jn His Steps appeared,” 
writes Glenn (How to Find Health 
Through Prayer) Clark, “I have dreamed 
of writing a sequel to it.” What Would 
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Retail Ice Cream Sales Jump 25%! 
Manufacturer Traces Increase To 
Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinet | 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA—“In the first 
30 days after installing 2 Frigidaire Ice 
Cream Cabinets in my retail store, I tabu- 


| lated a 25% increase in sales,” says Bryan 


Walker, president of Betsy Ross Ice Cream 
Co., 225 N. Garey. “Also, my employee 
efficiency increased about 20% due to the 
greater storageability, while my operating 
costs were reduced 25 to 40% because of 
lower maintenance and the greater flexi- 
bility of the Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


ADD WATER ONLY 
ONCE A YEAR 





Ice Cream Cabinet 
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“Having the overtime of my life,” 
says the Paperwork Pirate 


AY overtime in your office? Maybe the Paperwork 
Pirate (unnecessary clerical costs) is at work. 
Where the handling of paperwork has been mechanized 
the Addressograph way, you seldom find overtime. 


With Addressograph methods, your staff can get 
more done in a few hours than in weeks of burning 
midnight oil and using ordinary writing methods. The 
only person who won't like Addressograph is the 
Paperwork Pirate. 


Addressograph writing, for example, is 30 to 50 


times faster than typing. You can write up to 5,000 
words or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. 


Names, descriptions, figures—anything that you write 
more than once can be written on almost any business 
form. Information can be imprinted, listed, distributed 
or tabulated—quickly and with utmost clarity. 


Phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio — Production Machines for Business Records. 

© 1950 A-M Corp. 


Addressograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 





Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 





Electronic section of a large Cutler-Hammer 
control panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 
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for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving | 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with | 
a practical know-how in electronics | 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Jesus Do? is Author Clark's dream come 
true—a dedicated, step-by-step retracing 
of Author Sheldon’s bestseller in terms of 
the post-World War II U.S. Like its pred- 
ecessor, it is a composite sermon preached 
by its cast of characters, many of whom 
are the children or grandchildren of the 
characters in Jn His Steps. Urged by their 
minister (grandson of Author Sheldon’s 
minister) to emulate Christ, they react to 
the atomic age much as their grandparents 
reacted to the times of Grover Cleveland. 
The local department-store owner builds 
prayer rooms for his customers and em- 
ployees and sets up a profit-sharing plan. 
The newspaper publisher devotes his edi- 
torial page to the pacifist point of view. 
(“The world would have actually been 
better off if our nation had stayed out of 
both wars entirely.”) The town’s aging 
millionaire attacks greed and monopoly as 
the roots of all modern evil. 

What Would Jesus Do? is more a reve- 
lation of nostalgia for a simpler world than 
an actual coming to grips with the con- 
temporary Christian’s problems. But even 
readers who agree with Author Clark’s 
oversimplified concept of the Christian’s 
duty may find some of his situations too 
embarrassingly cozy to stomach, Exam- 
ple: the preacher-hero’s pep talk to a col- 
lege assembly. Jesus, he assures, “is in 
your backfield—the greatest triple threat 
player the world has ever known ... 
He could plunge, pass and punt, that is 
preach, pray and penetrate to the very 
heart of God ... Yes, in the final minutes 
of the game, beaten back ‘to His goal-line, 
this great Champion. . . sent the ball spi- 
ralling far into the opponents’ territory 
[and] the stone was rolled away. . .” 


Recent & READABLE 

The Hinge of Fate, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Volume IV of Churchill’s World 
War II memoirs; Singapore to Tunisia in 
another incomparable Churchillian account 
(True, Dec. 4). 

Classics and Commercials, by Ed- 
mund Wilson. Selected pieces by the con- 
temporary dean of U.S. highbrow literary 
critics (Time, Nov. 20). 

The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg. 
The last chapters in the decline & fall of a 
novelist who had been the Jazz Age’s 
darling; a novel largely and candidly mod- 
eled on the life of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Time, Nov. 13). 

Shooting an Elephant, by George Or- 
well. Reminiscences and reflections on lit- 
erature and life by the author of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (Tie, Nov. 13). 

Boswell's London Journal, by James 
Boswell. Volume I (44 more to come) of 
the lately discovered papers of 18th Cen- 
tury Scotsman Boswell, who may yet be 
remembered as much for his candid jour- 
nal as for his famed biography of Dr. 
Johnson (Tre, Nov. 13). 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by Virgil 
Gheorghiu. A concentration-camp novel 
which has become Europe’s bestseller 
(Tre, Nov. 6). 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (Time, Oct. 23). 
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86.8 Proof. 100% Scotch Whiskies. Distributed by National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


